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Back Cn Srhonl 


HIS thing of goin’ back to school is not so awful bad; 
Outside I growl like everything, inside I’m sorta 
glad. 
When every day’s a holiday it don’t seem very grand, 
But when we git a ha’f day off we yell to beat the band. 
The boys are all together now, an’ we can make up 
games, 
An’ play at somethin’ that’s worth while, instead o’ 
callin’ names. 


The fights we had in summertime are done an’ clean 
forgot; 


The boy that licked us hardest, our chum is—like as not; 
The gangs of all the neighborhood are blended into one, 
An’ at recess an’ after school, unite in all the fun. 


Another thing: In goin’ back { get a teacher new, 

An’ though | like her in my heart, I keep my likes from 
view. 

I have some joy in knowin’ that there’s some one boss, 
you see— 

The teacher that is “‘easy’’ can’t git no respect from me. 

She may be strict, but if she’s square, with kindness in 
her eye, 

She can lead me through ol’ Jordan’s stream—I'I! follow, 
wet er dry. 

I know I git cantankerous an’ growl an’ look real black, 

But underneath my left fifth rib I'm glad that | am back. 


—John L. Shroy. 
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How an African Boy Foiled a Lion 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Who Pays The Superintendent? 
VERY employee pays for superin- 
tendence and inspection. Some 
pay more and some less. That is to 
say, a dollar-a-day man would receive 
two dollars a day were it not for the 
fact that some one has to think for him, 
look after him, and supply the will that 
holds him to his task. The result is 
that he contributes to the support of 
those who superintend him. Make no ° 
mistake about this; incompetence and 
disinclination require supervision, and 
they pay for it and no one else does. 

The less you require looking after— 
the more able you are to stand alone 
and complete your tasks—the greater 
your reward. Then if you can not only 
do your work, but direct intelligently 
and effectively the efforts of others, 
your reward is in exact ratio; and the 
more people you can direct, and the 
higher the intelligence you can rightly 
lend, the more valuable is your life. 

The law of wages is as sure and ex- 
act in its working as the Law of the 
Standard of Life. You can go to the 
very top. Take Edison, for instance, 
who sets a vast army at work and wins 
not only deathless fame, but a fortune 
beyond the dreams of avarice. And, 
going down the scale, you can find men 
who will not work for themselves, and 
no one can make them work, and so 
their lives are worth nothing, and they 
are a tax and a burden on the commu- 
nity. 

Do your work so well that it will 
require no supervision, and by doing 
your own thinking you will save the 
expense of hiring someone to think for 
you.—So thinks Elbert Hubbard. 





Thoroughness now means rapid prog- 
ress later. 
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Office Etiquette for the Business Woman 


T is the correct thing in business life 
to be dressed in garments of quiet 
colors and trim make; garments which 
shall forever show immaculate neatness, 
good taste and common sense. There is 
only one word for the overdressed busi- 
ness girl—she is a goose. 

To be always on time, preferring to 
reach the office a little ahead of the hour 
set for work than behind it. Many a sal- 
ary has been raised through punctuality 
alone. It gives a stamp of good business, 
and often atones for other shortcomings. 

To treat your employer like a gentle- 
man and a friend, and not as if you sus- 
pected him at heart of being your deadly 
enemy. The green light you fancy you 
see so often in his eye has seldom any- 
thing to do with you. The poor man has 
troubles of his own, and the phosphores- 
cent gleam of his brooding eye may mean 
only the worried wonder as to how he 
will pay your salary. 

To treat everybody in the office, down 
to the freckle-faced dear boy who waits 
on the whole community, as a human 
soul whose foibles and comforts are quite 
as important as your own. This does not 
belittle your dignity—it adds three stories 
to it; and in these days of rapid changes 
there is always a chance of the office boy 
rising to a position whose power might 
threaten your peace. Besides, office boys 
like politeness—and they know when you 
fail in common decency in this respect. 

To show the new girl kindly and not 
roughly how to go about her work. Earn- 
ing her own living will soon take all the 
self-importance out of that poor child; 
but meanwhile she is fresh from the ten- 
der mercies of home and everything is 
terrifying. She is a tender vine which 
may be trained to great usefulness or 


destroyed to the last root by the treat- 
ment the office gives her in her novice 
days. 

To offer any girl who has failed to re- 
member her clean towel or soap the use 
of your own in the washroom and not do 
this with a grudging air. 

To think always good and not bad of 
your office associates, and when speaking 
of them utter nothing to their hurt. The 
sweet-hearted girl who looks for nothing 
but good in the human race is bound to 
find it. She is the darling of the whole 
world. 

To observe a discreet silence on all 
your employer’s affairs when out of the 
office and to discuss only such things in it 
as concern you. Discretion is one of the 
things all business houses are looking for, 
and when one finds the real article it is 
well paid for. 

To avoid all flirtatious manner with the 
men in the office. Three times out of 
four a married man thinks his wife is the 
prettiest woman on earth and the single 
ones do not care to mix business with 
foolishness. Girl stenographers and type- 
writers have made happy and prosperous 
marriages through office associates, but 
they have also been promptly “bounced” 
when they displayed the wrong manner 
to their man associates. The “boss” has 
no fondness for the giddy business wo- 
man. 

To warn a girl promptly when she is 
dofng the wrong thing and try to put her 
right. 

To take up only that part of the cloak- 
room which is your right and change the 
best place on occasions with some other 
worker. 

To select a girl in preference to a man 
as your luncheon companion. 
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To pay for your own lunch if a man 
has only happened to come along with 
you and another girl. 

To look for no raise in your salary un- 
til you have deserved it. 

To explain any absence from the office 
to your employer and never to stay away 
unless you have a good excuse. 

To comply amiably with all orders for 
extra work or else to state frankly that 
your health will not permit your working 
overtime. The average employer is a far 
more reasonable person than he is given 
credit for being and rarely expects the 
impossible. 

To keep your troubles to yourself and 
lend a ready ear always to the troubles 
of others. 

To say “good morning” pleasantly to 
everybody as you enter the office. 

To say “good-by” as pleasantly when 
you are going home. 

And finally remember this: The cor- 
rect thing in office behavior means every 
time good office policy.—‘Prudence 
Standish” in the Chicago Daily News. 


Mental Shorthand 


T is in word photography that the real 
usefulness of shorthand comes. This 
need not be conversation which one 
hears; it may be one’s own fugitive 
thoughts. Anything that one decides to 
reduce to black and white, and desires to 
do quickly, may be committed to short- 
hand. On the extent to which one is 
likely to want to do this the usefulness of 
shorthand depends. Most shorthand 
writers enjoy playing with it. As a di- 
version for an unoccupied hour at the 
end of a wearisome car journey, or else- 
where, it has few equals. The shorthand 
enthusiast never ceases to be interested 
in what he can do in the expression of 
thoughts or words in his strange devices. 


It is a field limitless in its opportunities 
for resourcefulness and ingenuity. It is 
mind cure for nervous ailments—a game 
of solitaire, with utility combined. 

One need not use pencil or pen to take 
down words in shorthand. The finger 
need not even scratch the coat in imita- 
tion of actual note-making. There is a 
mental shorthand writing of the most 
fascinating sort, particularly if the writer 
is only half interested in what the speak- 
er is saying. If that is the case, take him 
in shorthand. Think its forms with 
lightning-like rapidity as he goes along; 
see how that thread of expression can be 
thought out closely behind his thread of 
utterance; think of the grouping of 
words into a single unrelieved series of 
strokes, known as “phrasing,” that may 
be executed. The best phrasing is always 
done in mental note-taking. The best 
plans for doing it with a pencil are really 
then thought out. Pitiable would be the 
condition of the man who could not lis- 
ten to an address or a conversation with- 
out mentally converting it into steno- 
graphic forms; and on the other hand, 
to the one who can lay down this mental 
pencil at command, the privilege of tak- 
ing it up occasionally is not without its 
solaces. “What do you do when Enoch 
Boresome gets hold of you with one of 
his harangues?” one friend asked an- 
other. “I never mind very much unless 
I am in a hurry to get somewhere,” was 
the reply. “I go to taking what he says 
down in shorthand, and as such his flow 
of words interests me.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 





Make it a practice in your leisure mo- 
ments to read plenty of well-written 
shorthand, and you will find that you will 
be able to write more easily—likewise 
read your own notes more fluently. 
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Newspaper Report of the G. S, A. Convention 


HE Chicago Examiner in its Sunday 

edition devoted over a column to the 

recent convention. The report reads in 
part as follows: 


Shorthand Becoming Universal 


A unique educational convention was 
held in Chicago last week—that of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association of Amer- 
ica. Several hundred teachers and spe- 
cialists in this field of education gathered 
from nearly every state in the Union to 
discuss better ways of teaching short- 
hand, a subject which is now receiving so 
much attention at the hands of school 
boards and superintendents throughout 
the country because of the growth of the 
vocational training idea. 

The convention was unique in this re- 
spect—those in attendance were all writ- 
ers of one system of shorthand, and its 
sessions were devoted to working out 
problems in pedagogy, and to a discussion 
of ways and means of awakening an in- 
terest in the subject of shorthand as an 
instrument of practical value to all who 
write the English language. 

The universal use of shorthand writing 
to supplant longhand for a great deal of 
the world’s work has long been looked 
upon as a dream, but many of the speak- 
ers seemed to agree that the tendency in 
the direction of universal use was grow- 
ing at a tremendous pace. A few years 
ago it would have been impossible to 
have held a convention of any size of 
writers of one system of shorthand. The 
teaching of shorthand has now grown to 
such an extent that there is hardly a high 
school or normal school, of any import- 
ance in the United States that is not 
teaching it. 

The cultural side of shorthand was 
also discussed. Mr. John R. Gregg of 


New York City, an authority on short- 
hand, said: 

“And while this demand for increased 
efficiency has been and is still growing 
at a tremendous rate, there can be no 
change in the fundamental processes of 
writing shorthand—processes that are 
entirely distinct from any improvement 
in the shorthand systems themselves— 
and must ever be present, whatever the 
shorthand system used.” 

Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, secretary of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
presented the business 
man’s view of the quali- 
fications a shorthand 
writer should possess, 
and spoke on some new 
uses of the typewriter in 
the bookkeeping depart- 
ments of modern busi- 
ness houses. The devel- 
opment of new uses of the typewriter 
in the saving of time was discussed by 
Mr. C. V. Oden of New York, school 
manager of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. 





4b 


C. V. ODEN 


Tells of Rapid Growth 


A paper on “The Forward Movement” 
by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley of Chicago 
told of the very rapid growth of short- 
hand as an educational movement during 
the past few years, and the attention it 
was receiving from the normal schools, 
high schools and colleges. A very large 
number of the members of the convention 
were teachers from institutions of the 
latter class. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle of the Acad- 
emy of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho, spoke of 
the “Evolution of Typewriting Instruc- 
tion,” and the great strides made in the 
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art by the new system of touch type- 
writing. 

Mr. Emil Trefzger, the crack type- 
writer operator of New York, gave an 
exhibition of his skill on 
the machine. Some of 
his stunts were a revela- 
tion of the possibilities 
of an expert on the mod- 
ern writing machine. 
One of the feats per- 
formed by Mr. Trefzger 
was copying with abso- 
lute accuracy from a magazine at the 
rate of over a hundred words a min- 
ute while simultaneously carrying on 
an animated conversation about an en- 
tirely different subject. 

The papers of Mr. John R. Gregg on 
the “Art of Teaching Shorthand” and 
“The History of Short- 
hand Systems” were 
leading features of the 
convention. 





A 


MABEL E. ANGUS 





Credits in College Course 


The session of the 
high school section of 
the convention dealt 
with the problems arising in the teaching 
of the commercial subjects in institutions 
of this character. The question of 
“credits” allowed on college courses for 
work of this kind was discussed, and a 
motion passed recommending that cred- 
its for commercial work be given in con- 
sideration. 





D. C. HILLine 


Mr. R. H. Peck made 
one of the hits of the 
convention in his pa- 
per, “The Commercial 
Value of Enthusiasm.” 

“Some Aspects of a 
Heavy Correspond- 
ence” was the title of a 





RuTHEDA HuNT 


most interesting paper by Miss Lilian M. 
Belfield of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Miss Alice L. Rinne 
spoke on “The Teaching of Shorthand 
by Correspondence.” Mr. W. H. Had- 
ley of the Lake View High School spoke 
interestingly on “The Psychology of 
Shorthand.” 

Writing by an Expert 

Mr. Fred H. Gurt- 
ler, member of the Chi- 
cago Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, told some of i 
the phases of short- 
hand in court report- 
ing, and gave a demonstration of black- 
board writing. He wrote over 200 words 
a minute on the blackboard and read back 
as fluently as if the writing had been 





Mrs. MARCELLA LANG 


print. 


Convention Paragraphs 


(Continued from August issue) 
The banner social fea- 
ture of the week was 
the automobile tour of 
the southside parks and 
boulevards, which was 
tendered by the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. 
Five large sightseeing 
automobiles were char- 
tered, each one equipped with a noisy 
horn and loaded up with care-free teach- 
ers, publishers, typewriter men and re- 
porters. The ride was very much en- 
joyed and the courtesy of the Underwood 
Co. enthusiastically appreciated. Each 
lady participating in the 
ride was presented with an 
attractive hat pin by the 
Underwood representa- 
tives. 





> 


W. W. Lewis 


* * *k 





One of the most interest- 


ing speakers at the conven- yyaup Minter 
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tio was Mr. W. W. Lewis, of the Gem 


Ci Business College, Quincy. Mr. 
Lewis has a gift of clear exposition. He 


explains things so easily, and in such 
naiural and logical sequence, that after 
hearing him one can well understand the 
reason for the excellent work that is be- 


ing done in his class- 


rooms. 

* * * 
The paper of Miss 
Lilian M. Belfield on 
‘“Some Aspects of a 


Heavy Correspondence” 
was so full of amusing 
extracts and comments 
that it was necessary to suspend the 
reading several times on account of the 
gales of laughter that greeted some of 
the quotations. The effectiveness of the 
paper was greatly enhanced by the dra- 
matic ability of the speaker. 





Litthn M, BELFIELD 


* * * 
As so many of the 
teachers in attendance 


had acquired shorthand 
by correspondence, they 
were glad to meet and 
to hear Miss Alice L. 
Rinne, who has charge 
F.J|.Wmuams Of the correspondence 
work. Miss Rinne ex- 

plained in a very interesting way the 
methods of conducting correspondence 
instruction for teachers and the most 


common mistakes made in the exercises. 
es + * 





i> 


Mr. G. W. Brown, of everywhere, was 
present and helped to 
make the meeting a suc- 
cess. One of the most 
interesting events was 
the debate between Mr. 
Hadley and Mr. Brown 
about the value of psy- 
chology in teaching. It 

(To be 





Jucia; A. KINNEY 


was alinost as intense as that controversy 
about the discovery of the North Pele 


which is now raging in the papers! 
i 


Miss Sarah Sabolsky’s observation to 
the effect that Mr. Kelley’s smile came 
as near to being perpetual motion as any- 
thing was ever intended 
to be, caused consider- 


able amusement. 
* * x 





Among the eastern 
teachers at the conven- 
tion who took part in the 
proceedings was Mrs. 
Bertha B. Boren, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Boren was a decided acquisition to the 
association, and at the 
closing session she made 
a strenuous plea for a 
meeting of the associa- 
tion in the East. We 
hope to have Mrs. Bor- 
en with us again next 
year. 


ee 


FRANK GILLILAND 





Mrs. BERTHA B, 


x * * BorREN 


As usual the Underwood Typewriter 


Company was well to 
the. front. Their able 
representative, Mr. C. 


V. Oden, took part in 
the discussions and con- 
tributed many valuable 
ideas in the course of 
the proceedings. In the 
course of his remarks he 
made a pronounced hit by mentioning 
that seven of the nine ex- 
pert writers in the school 
department of the Under- 
wood Company in New 
York are writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. Miss Wilson, 
Mr. Blaisdell, Emil A. and 
Gus Trefzger are among 
this number. 





FLORENCE A, CHASE 





MARY M 
GALLAGHER 


continued.) 
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Easy Business Letters 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





To Get Acquainted 

O those of you who are reading 

this department for the first time, 
we wish to extend a cordial word of 
greeting and welcome; to say “this is 
your corner—make yourself at home.” 
We want you to feel that it is your privi- 
lege to bring to this corner all your ques- 
tions and your difficulties, your enthusi- 
If there 
has been some discussion in class, with 


asms and your discouragements. 


the outcome of which you are not fully 
satisied—if you would like an editorial 
opinion on the subject, or a further dis- 
cussion of the point by other readers— 
let us know what it is all about, and let 
us see if together we cannot evolve some 
satisfactory solution. By passing on 
questions of this sort, you will be helping 
not only yourself, but every other student 
and every teacher who reads these col- 
ummns. 

Not so very many years ago the editor 
of this department opened /er text-book 
at the first lesson, and learned, as you 
are learning, that when there is a circle 
between two reverse curves it must be 
written on the back of the first curve; 
and that it must be placed up close to 
that first curve so as not to leave the 
smallest bit of unclaimed curve at the 
juncture! And she, too, had the same 
trouble you are having, perhaps, in mak- 
ing her hand realize that our shorthand 
is meant to be written and not drawn, 
and that just the light, easy, forward- 


swinging movement we use in our long- 


hand writing is all that we need in writ- 
ing shorthand to give us the basis of an 
excellent style. She needed help, advice 
and encouragement just as you are need- 
ing it—or may need it by and by if you 
do not now; and some of what she need- 
ed she got from her teachers, and some 
from the magazine. And so, we hope, 
may you! 

And now that we are all properly 
introduced and understand each other 
perfectly, we are ready to take up some 
of the points in the beginning of the 
study that may well be given special 


emphasis. 


Plate I 

Let us rejoice in the fact that we are 
beginners—that we have no old, incor- 
rect habits to shake off before we can 
begin to make real progress. 

And let us see that we do not form 
any of those incorrect habits while we 
are beginners! 

Whatever you may have thought, the 
real A B C of shorthand is not the 
alphabet of strokes and circles, but some- 
thing more basic still. It is this funda- 
mental principle: that only the actual 
sounds are represented in shorthand out- 
line, and that all silent letters are utterly 
and contemptuously disregarded. 

In other words, unless a letter adver- 
tises itself in shorthand—makes itself 
heard—becomes a real power in the 
word—it needn’t expect representation! 

When you come to the word “arraign” 
in your Progressive Exercise book, how 
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many R’s are going to put in the 
horthand outline? The second R has no 
sound value at all, remember! 

If your outline for “arraign” shows a 
G curve, you had better open your Man- 
ual at page 1 again until you see the 


you 


oe 


light. 

Make up 
any principle until you do see the light! 
fact—when 


your mind never to leave 

Sometimes—usually, in 
you are unable to see the light, it is 
because your eyes are bound by the 
bandage of indifference or inattention, 
rather than because they are too dull to 
see. Get interested! Work up enthusi- 
asm! You will marvel to find how easy 
everything will then become. 

Call the short sound of the small circle 


ih and not i. We do not find out how 


to write long I until later. 

Don’t strike the K and G curves at a 
wild upward angle; they are horizontal, 
and in any joining should be so written 
that if a straight line is drawn connect- 
ing the beginning and the end of the 
curve, it will be a horizontal and not an 
oblique line. The same rule holds good 
with R and L. 

And if you apply that rule when writ- 
ing such words as “gate,” “came,” etc., 
you will see that the circle simply must 
cut the line, because the beginning and 
end of K and G must rest on the line. 

There is no harm in being a little con- 
ceited about the small, neat, accurate 
notes you make! 

You must not write T and D at such a 
shayp upward angle that they are nearly 
vertical, because that would make your 
outlines stand up stiff and straight like 
little tin soldiers, and so detract from 
your speed. Nor must you write them 
with so much slant that they become 
nearly horizontal, because that would 


make your outlines take up as much 


space as a lazy tramp sprawling on the 
grass. They should be written at a slant 
that is “betwixt and between’”—an easy, 
forward slant like that of good longhand. 
Copy the illustrations in the Manual if 
you do not understand just exactly what 
we mean. 

Concentrate on one principle at a time 
and master it thoroughly before taking 
up the next. 

Don’t get to thinking that a quicker 
way would be to get a fair general idea 
of all the rules and then go back and 
brush up on the important ones. They 
are all important, and each one depends 
on all the others that have preceded it, 
just as each step in a flight of stairs is 
built upon the step below. You will 
therefore see that that “smattering’ 
scheme of yours simply cannot work. 

In your practicing, don’t write your 
words in long columns up and down the 
page, but straight along the line like 
connected matter. 

And arrange your outlines compactly— 
don’t waste space between words. It 
will help you later on, when you come to 
speed work, if you develop this good 
habit of compact writing at the very 
start. 

It takes longer to write twenty words 
with wide spaces between the outlines 
than it does to write the same twenty 
words with compact spacing. Why? Be- 
cause it takes time to move the hand 
across the paper, and while the wasted 
time may amount to only a second or two 
with twenty words, it amounts to a great 
many seconds in a twenty-minute “take.” 
Try it for yourself if you are inclined to 
scout this statement. 

Learn the distinguishing marks for the 
various vowel sounds. You will need 
them occasionally when writing lists of 
isolated words, in order that you may be 
able to read back the exact word dic- 
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tated; as, for instance, in such cases as 
hit, heat; lamb, lame; rid, red, read, etc. 

Better to study hard for fifteen min- 
utes than to sit and dream over your 
books for two hours. 

Make a very clear and decided distinc- 
tion between your large and small circles. 
Write the A circle about three times as 
large as the E circle. 


Notice that when two equal reverse 
curves join, they are written very shallow 
and flat. When the curves are unequal, 
they are joined with a decided, although 
not angular, hump. Study and practice 
the following outlines: 


If sounds do not mean much to you as 
yet—and there are many people who 
have no natural phonetic sense—study 
the phonetic spellings given in the second 
column in your text-book. These will 
help you to forget the longhand spelling, 
with its confusing superfluous letters. 

But don’t forget that longhand spelling 
“for keeps”! 

If you want to write small, neat out- 
lines, you must have a well-sharpened 
pencil to do it with. 

The strokes are all derived from long- 
hand letters. The K and G curves are 
exactly similar to the upper portion of 
the longhand M; R and L are represent- 
ed by the lower portion of the longhand 
U. You must therefore incline them 
slightly and not write them as regular, 
geometrical curves. This little illustra- 
tion will explain what we mean: 


— ae Sex 





Wel a» —., ee ee 





Remember that it is of no use to write 


anything that you cannot read. There- 
fore write accurately. 

That rule we had a little while ago 
about finishing the curve before joining 
a circle applies to reverse curves, too. 
You will never write “gear” so that it 
looks like “greer” if you apply this rule 
properly. There must be no space be- 
tween the curve and the circle; the circle 
must come clear back against the curve: 


-—“e__- —T ——— es 
Ret? 2 a —— QQ 
Plate Il 


In words beginning with H write the 
dot first. It wastes valuable time to have 
to go back over the outline to insert the 
dot after the word is finished. 

Are you following your teacher's in- 
structions ? 

Work for yourself and by yourself. 
Be independent. Don’t ask the girl who 
sits in front of you to help you to “make 
out” some poor outline. Worry it out 
for yourself—and next time make better 
outlines ! 

Enthusiasm pays. So does hard work. 

You should not have the slightest 
trouble in distinguishing Sh, Ch and J 
from T and D, because the latter, written 
upward, have naturally a strong forward 
slant, while Sh, Ch and J, being down- 
ward strokes, are more nearly vertical. 
Of course, when these strokes are joined 
to other characters, there can be no pos- 
sible doubt as to whether they are up- 
strokes or downstrokes. 

Buckle down to business! 

Curve F and V more strongly at the 
beginning; if you write them almost 
straight you are storing up trouble for 
yourself when it comes time to “read 
back.” 

That very first rule we learned, about 
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joining the circle to the inside of a curve, 
applies in such words as “Dick,” “read,” 
“catch,” “jelly,” etc. Here we have the 
consonants D-K, R-D, K-Ch, J-L joining, 
but in such a way that they merge into 
each other without forming an angle. If 
you will write just the consonants, omit- 
ting the circle, you will very readily see 
that there is no angle: 


4 
" ie - t= 


qT 
Do you manage to get in a good deal 
of copying from the outlines in the 


Manual? These are the best models you 
could possibly get, and whatever time you 
spend in this kind of practice is soundly 
invested. 

The schoolroom is a good place to be- 
gin to develop that habit of close atten- 
tion to work which will be expected of 
you when you take the position for which 
you are preparing yourself. 

That rule about placing the base of the 
first consonant on the line is mighty im- 
portant—and so is the exception about S 
before downstrokes. You will find that 
out more definitely a little farther on. 

Don't neglect persistent practice on the 
wordsigns and phrases. 

A wordsign is of no value unless it is 
so thoroughly memorized that the mind 
flashes the form to the fingers without a 
single moment’s delay. Practice them 
over and over again, and make it a 
point, whenever you take up a new list, 
to review all of those that have been pre- 
sented before. 

Don’t write the phrases in jerks. Look 
hard at the phrase until you see it, not as 
a combination of several separate word- 
signs, but as a sizgle outline. Then exe- 
cute it as a single outline—and if you 
can’t write it smoothly on your first at- 
tempt, keep hammering at your phrase 


practice until you can. It’s worth the 
effort. 

Why do we write simply Ch for Tch, 
and J for Dge, in words like “wretch” 
and “ridge”? Because the phonetic spell- 
ing of these words is r-e-ch and r-i-j, the 
T and D being silent. 

Angles retard speed. Therefore we 
avoid them whenever possible. . That is 
why we write Fr and Fl with one impulse 
of the pen. Don’t allow your pen to 
pause for even a fraction of a second at 
the point where the two curves join. 
Think of the combination as only one 
character. 

Blend Pr, Pl, Br, Bl in the same way. 

Which do prefer—a_ cheerful, 
pleasant teacher, or one who wears a per- 
petual “grouch”? Which do you think 
your teacher prefers—a cheerful, willing, 
active student, or one who acquires every 
little bit of knowledge under protest, as 
it were, and refuses to do one jot more 





you 


than is forced out of him? 

Be anxious to get ahead. You can’t 
imagine how much just wanting to: get 
ahead has to do with actually getting 
there. 





Plate III 
Plenty of time should be given to the 
study of the hook vowels. Nothing is 
gained by hurrying. 


You are forming character in the 
schoolroom. Let it be character that will 
count. 


Why do you suppose we have those 
three rules about turning the hook on its 
side in certain joinings? Because we 
want to avoid every possible angle and 
thus increase speed. Don’t slight those 
rules, as so many students do. 

Good humor and patience make easy 
going. 

It is true that W is really a consonant, 
but as it is represented in shorthand by 
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the vowel hook OO, we treat it as a 
vowel. Therefore, if a downward stroke 
follows the W, it is the base of the down- 
stroke that rests on the line, as in the 
words “weave,” “woof,” “watch,” etc. 

Don’t grip your pencil; hold it lightly. 
“Gripping” makes heavy, stiff, slow 
notes. 

Use a good pencil and good paper. If 
you do all your classroom work in pencil, 
do your outside practice with pen and 
ink occasionally. Ink notes are generally 
neater and more compact than pencil, and 
counteract a tendency toward careless 
writing. 

The hooks must be made very small 
and very narrow. If you write them 
wide, they are sure to look like K or R 
and so cause you to hesitate in reading 
back. 

Remember that the upward and down- 
ward hooks are like minute curves, and 
all the rules of execution and joining that 
apply to the curves also apply to the 
hooks. 

Just as we complete K—that is to say, 
bring the beginning and the end on a 
horizontal line—before joining a circle, 
sO we must complete the hook likewise 
before joining a circle or loop. That will 
bring the circle outside the hook, and 
enable you to keep the hook properly 
small and narrow. 

Keep at it. That’s one of the famous 
recipes for success, and it is given away 
free to every reader of this magazine! 

Ye means the joining of Y to any 
vowel of the E group; Ya, to any of the 
A group. 

This lesson will stand frequent review. 
Study it thoroughly now, and go back to 
it every chance you get. 


Put vim into your study. It will have 


the same effect on your mental equip- 
ment that oil has on machinery. 


Wordsign notes: “Judge’’ is composed 
of two J's. Write the first above the line 
and the second below. 

Notice that Fr expresses “friendly” 
as well as “friend.” 

“Look” is composed of L and the hook 
OO—not L and K, as so many students 
and practical writers seem to think. 

Don’t be too “mean” to help another 
student who asks you for assistance, but 
be self-reliant yourself. 


Plate IV 

You may succeed in “bluffing” your 
way through a recitation you have neg- 
lected to prepare properly, but you hurt 
yourself every time you do it. You tri- 
umph in the fact that you have “fooled” 
teacher, whereas teacher really does not 
enter into the equation at all. Do straight 
work, straight through—it brings the 
highest price. 

The clockwise S is known familiarly as 
the “comma S,” and the anti-clockwise S 
as the “backward S.” 

See that your S is very short, strongly 
curved, and that it is clearly a down- 
stroke. 

If you don’t make S short it will look 
more like F or P; if you write it almost 
straight, you won't be able to tell it from 
Sh; and if you allow it to assume a sort 
of upward hook at the beginning instead 
of swinging it straight downward, you 
will be wondering afterward whether it 
is not a W after all! Study your notes 
with these points in mind. 

Don’t shilly-shally. Make every move 
count for something. 

The curves for Th must not be written 
too long; they are very short, like S. If 
you write them too long you are going 
to work confusion between Th and the 
blends that are given later. 

The S is joined contrary to rule in the 
word “such” for convenience in phrasing. 


W 
al 
al 


di 


tec 


le 
be 
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Because the joining is irregular, “such” 
is presented as a wordsign. In words 
like “sash,” “cheese,” “changes,” etc., the 
comma § is used. 

Get used to doing things for yourself. 
You will have no one to help you out 
with an illegible outline or a twisted type- 
writer ribbon when you get into actual 
office work. 

When Th is not joined to O, R, or L, 
the clockwise form is preferred. That 
rule will help you to tell which curve to 
use in writing such words as “tooth,” 
“teeth,” “theme,” etc. Practice also the 


following words: 
a ? = L cr ov 3 a 


+ KEY—Death, smith, path, thin, ethics, thief. 


Are you reviewing as you go along? 

Good tools and good material to work 
with inspire a workman to do his very 
best. You have good material to work 
with in the simple, logical principles you 
are studying. See to it that your tools 
are good, too—your brain clear and alert, 
your paper first-class, your pencil sharp 
and of a grade that is adapted to your 
paper. These are all important items. 

Would you like a definite rule for 
writing the combination Us without an 
angle? Very well, then, here it is: The 
angle is omitted where Us follows a 
downstroke or K, G. Note the following 
outlines : 


fi yu 
; -_— +> — — ¢_-5 


KEY—Just, fuss, grievous, cousin, gusty. 


tedious, famous, rustle, zealous. 


Don’t forget to apply the principle you 
learned in the second lesson, about S 
before downstrokes ! 

Sometimes observing students ask why 


it is that Nk is represented by a longer 
stroke than Ng, when the reverse seems 
natural in view of the fact that G is 
longer than K. That is true, but on 
analysis you will find that Nk is a longer 
sound than Ng—that it contains Ng and 


K besides. “Sank” is really sang-k; 
sink” is king-k, and so on. Oo you see 
“kink k k 1 Do j 
now? 


Proportion is the backbone of legibil- 
ity. See that you maintain exact propor- 
tion. . 

Are you beginning to feel a real 
pleasure in executing neat, accurate, 
fluent notes? Do you spend more time 
in penmanship practice than your 
teacher actually requires of you—sim- 
ply because you “ove it? 


Plate V 


Don’t handle the weak spots too ten- 
derly. Bruise them recklessly, remem- 
bering that honest review is a mighty 
good liniment! 

When you take up the diphthongs, you 
begin to realize, do you not? how impor- 
tant it is to know the simple vowels thor- 
oughly. It will save time to brush up on 
the circles and hooks before beginning 
work on the diphthongs. 

In writing Ow, Eu, Oi, see that the 
hook comes outside the circle. This is 
the same principle as placing the loop or 
circle outside the W hook, as explained 
in the comments on Plate III; or, since 
the hooks are considered as minute 
curves, as completing the curve before 
joining a circle. A horizontal line con- 
necting the beginning and end of the 
hook should leave the circle outside. 
Compare the following outlines: 


Ret Lo — = = Con 
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Enthusiasm and ginger should be in 
every student’s supply outfit. You will 
need them more even than you will your 
longhand dictionary—and that is saying 
lots! 

Call the diphthongs by their proper 
names ; don’t speak of Ow as o-double u, 
or of Oi as o-i. This is the more impor- 
tant as Ow is frequently sounded as long 
O. Write these sentences: Jack will 
row the boat. There was a row in the 
street. The boy had a bow and arrow. 
He will give you fine words and bow you 
out. 

The diphthong I is to be treated as any 
other circle vowel. The rules for joining 
circles apply to I as well. 

There is a tendency to enlarge and 
widen the hooks when joining them to 
circles in the diphthongs. Don’t let this 
tendency get the better of your style, 
however. Keep the hooks small and nar- 
row. 

Teacher worked hard to get you start- 
ed right. Are you working as hard to 
keep right? 

Don’t indent excessively to form the 
diphthong I—just a slight variation from 
the circle is sufficient. For instance, in 
writing “ripe” or “climb,” complete the 
circle as you would in writing the words 
“ray” and “clay,” and then retrace a very 
little way along the curve to give the in- 
dented, or broken, effect. 

It is a very common mistake to write 
the double circle for I instead of the 
“broken” circle. Save the double circle 
for Ia, Ie, Io, etc. 

Are you a good speller? Form the 
habit of looking carefully at the difficult 
words you encounte- in all of your text- 
books, and don’t merely study spelling 
from your speller. Get mental photo- 
graphs of the hard words filed away for 
future reference. 


The long vowel dash is placed below 
the hook in the vowel combination Oe to 
distinguish it from the diphthong Oi, 

Notice the fluent joining in the words 
“iota,” “wire,” “while,” and the phrase 
“why not.” 

Wordsign notes: “Like” and “light” 
are often confused by students. The 
simpler form is assigned to “like” be- 
cause it occurs more frequently than 
“light.” 


It may help you to distinguish between 


“reply” and “represent” if you remem- 
ber that the circle is retained in “reply” 
because the vowel sound is strong, and 
omitted in “represent” because the sound 
is short. 

It is doing your best work every day 
that counts at the end of the month—and 
at the end of your course. 


Plate VI 


Get into the habit of looking up the 
things that you want to know yourself, 
instead of asking some one else for the 
answer. They “stick” much longer that 
way. 

The blends are probably the most dis- 
tinctive feature of our shorthand, and 
they should be practiced until they can 
be written with a rapid, facile, onward 
movement. 

Make the blended curves as beautiful 
as you can—study the forms in the plates, 
and imitate them as closely as possible. 

If you have been lucky enough to have 
had some longhand penmanship training, 
you will find these blends delightfully 
easy to execute; if you have not had any 
penmanship instruction, you will find 
them delightful practice material ! 

Have you come to the point where you 
look upon it as something of a disgrace 
to repeat a mistake after your attention 
has once been called to it? When you do 
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reach that point, you are ready for real 
advancement. 

Perhaps you find it a little difficult to 
the spur of the moment 
whether to write the upward or down- 
ward blend. Remember that the first let- 
ter determines the direction in which the 
curve is to be written. Ten, Den, Tem, 
Dem, beginning with T, D, start upward 
and curve downward; Ent, End, Emt, 
Emd, beginning with N, M, start along 


deci le on 


the line. 

The M or N decides the length of the 
blend—not the T or D. 

The blends are employed in such words 

“wisdom,” “phantom,” 

“timid,” etc., but not in “admit,” “ad- 
mire,” where the D and M occur in dif- 
ferent syllables. 

The: Nt, Nd, Mt, Md blends are called 
Ent, End, Emt, Emd, but these are mere- 


as ‘“‘demolish,” 


ly syllable names, and the vowel preced- 
ing the blend is rarely omitted. Usually 
it is a great deal easier to retain a circle 
vowel before a blend than to drop it. 
This is because the circle enables us to 
avoid an angle. 


The Men blend never represents a syl- 
lable beginning with N. Remember that! 

Don't lift your pencil too much ; phrase 
as much as possible; keep your hand 
close to the line of writing. That makes 
for speed in shorthand. 


Note that Ses can be written either 
way, according to the nature of the out- 
line to which it is joined. The direction 
of the S that is first written decides how 
the second should go. In rapid writing 
the first S may become obscured or may 
disappear altogether, and yet the second 
S, being written contrary to rule and to 
the first form, clearly indicates the plural. 
If you will look up the outlines for 
“masses,” “cases” and “teases” in the 
General Exercise, you will see that the 


first S does not appear at all. 


Taking 
advantage of this expedient gives us a 
more compact, as well as a more rapid, 
outline. 

Win your way into teacher’s good 
graces by paying close attention during 
class recitations. That is also a good way 
to get your money’ worth out of the 
lesson. 

Where there is a choice between Ten 
and Ent, we give the preference to Ten 
because it has the natural, forward, clock- 
wise movement. That explains why we 
write “patent” and “latent” as we do. 


Sometimes students find it hard to get 
the “swing” of these blended curves. In 
that case, it is often helpful to take a 
pencil or a dry pen and trace over the 
outlines in the book, taking one at a time 
and going over it twenty or thirty times, 
until the hand unconsciously catches the 
movement. Then write a line or two of 
that word in your notebook, afterward 
comparing your notes with the engraved 
form and drilling on the points where 
your outline fails to come up to the stand- 
ard. 


Lest you forget, we ask again: Do 
you read everything you write? If you 
don’t, you are on the wrong path. Go 


back to the cross-roads and take a fresh 
start! 


If there is any point not touched upon 
in these notes about which you are doubt- 
ful, don’t forget that the editor of the 
department is ready and willing to help 
you out. 

A great pianist is quoted as saying that 
there are three vital requisites for the 
development of great playing skill: the 
first is practice; the second is practice; 
the third is practice. 

Ask your teacher whether the same re- 
mark does not hold true with shorthand 
skill. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


HE total number of subscriptions to 
the Gregg Writer received in clubs 
during the last year is greatly in excess 
of the record of the year before, and is 
one of the most gratifying evidences of 
the success of the magazine in its new 
size and with the new features. Of 
course, the number of subscriptions re- 
ceived from individuals has likewise in- 
creased, due to the features of interest, 
but it is of the “clubs” that we wish to 
speak now. The demands upon the space 
at our disposal prevent us from publish- 
ing the complete list of club subscrip- 
tions or photographic cuts of the teach- 
ers forwarding these clubs, as was done 
last year. We shall have to content our- 
selves with mentioning briefly the cred- 
itable records made by our loyal friends 
in forming clubs of subscriptions, and 
with publishing the portraits of those 
whose faces are new to the Roll. 
Naturally a great deal of interest is 
always displayed in the members of the 
century class. First place on the list is 
held this year by the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Ill., Mr. Paul Duncan, 
instructor, the total number of subscrip- 
tions received being 221. Next comes 
the Yocum chain of schools in Ohio, rep- 
resented by colleges at Massillon, Woos- 
ter, Mansfield, Findlay, Uhrichsville, 
New Philadelphia, and Fostoria, their 
total number of subscriptions making 
190. Gregg School, Chicago, comes next 
on the list, with 176 subscriptions, se- 
cured through the efforts of Miss Dixon 
and Mr. Hagar. New Zealand is repre- 


sented by Mr. J. Wyn Irwin with 174 
subscriptions; and Spalding’s Commer- 
cial College, Kansas City, Mo., has 166 
subscriptions, credited to Miss M. Belle 
Adams, Mr. G. E. Spalding, and Miss 
Mary Hoagland. 


Mr. W. H. Coppedge, who last year 
contributed 109 subscriptions from 
Wood’s Commercial School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is well up on the list this 
year with 145 from Mankato, Minn., 
where he is now located. Mr. G. C. 
Landon, South Bend Business College, 
South Bend, Ind., always a “high man,” 
has 139 to his credit this year. Mr. Lan- 
don is given a close race by Mr. Sidney 
P. Butler, The Butler School, New 
Haven, Conn., with his 138 subscriptions. 
The next name on the Roll is that of 
Mr. O. E. Knott, Coleman National Busi- 
ness College, Newark, N. J., the total 
number of subscriptions being 130. 

Mr. E. M. Douglas, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Madison, Wis., has 121 
to his credit, followed closely by the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., an entirely new name to 
the annual Roll, with 120. A cut of 
Miss Willson, one of the instructors in 
this school, appeared in the magazine last 
month. Mr. H. L. Jacobs, Rhode Island 
Commercial. School, has 118 names to 
his credit, and Miss Edna L. Krieger, 
Heald-Dixon College, Oakland, Cal., 108. 
Miss Krieger’s record is exactly tied by 
Mr. W. E. Harbottle, Jacobs Business 
College, Dayton, Ohio, and is closely fol- 
lowed by Wilson’s Modern Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash., Mr. A. A. Peterson 
and Miss Christina Bowles, teachers, 
with 107. The total of the Lincoln Busi- 
ness College, Lincoln, Neb., Mr. W. N. 
Watson, principal, is 104; and the School 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., sends in 
100 through Miss Mary L. Myers. 

Next month we will give the names of 
those who fell just short of the century 
class, but whose records, nevertheless, 
are excellent. 

We take this opportunity to thank our 
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many teacher friends for their hearty 
co-operation in swelling the subscription 
list of “their” magazine. It is needless 
to say that we appreciate the loyalty and 
support of these friends, and that the 
small club is equally acceptable with the 
large one. In many cases, the small club 
represents the name of every pupil in the 
shorthand department—which is, of 
course, an ideal condition. 

It is already evident that every teach- 


’ 


er on the Roll of Honor will make a 
greater effort than ever to better his 


record ‘for the new volume, and that 
a large number of new names will ap- 


pear on the Roll during the year. Our 
hearty co-operation will be extended to 
them at all times. Sample copies of the 
magazine will be sent for distribution to 
pupils, and full information regarding 
club rates, the coupon plan, etc., will be 


gladly mailed on request. 


A New Southern School 


N institsition which is likely to have 

a far-reaching influence in the de- 
velopment of business education in the 
New South is the Port Arthur Business 
College, Port Arthur, which has 
been established through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. John W. Gates, the well- 
known financial magnate. Mr. Gates be- 
came interested in the project through 


Texas, 


Arthur donated two beautiful blocks of 
ground on Lake 
which is an ideal location for a school. 

Mr. Hall 
tendent of the new Port 


the banks of Sabine, 


has been elected superin- 
Arthur Business 
College and will be supported by an ex- 
ceptionally strong faculty in all depart- 
ments. The shorthand and typewriting 


departments will be under his personal 








THE PORT 
the efforts of Mr. Garnett R. Hall. After 
investigating the matter Mr. Gates be- 
came impressed with the importance of 
having a high-grade business training in- 
stitution in Port Arthur, and contributed 
$100,000 for the erection of the Port 
Arthur Business College and dormitory 
and a hospital as a memorial to his 
The city of Port 


BUILDINGS OF 


mother, Mary Gates. 


ARTHUR BUSINESS COLLEGE 


supervision, and he will have associated 


with him as teachers Miss Annie L. 
Rodgers, Mrs. M. A. Rodgers, and Miss 
Jennie L. Skinner. Telegraphy, Span- 


ish and English will also be taught. 
\e are glad to learn that Mr. Hall will 
have this splendid opportunity to demon- 
strate on a larger scale his ability as a 
teacher of shorthand and typewriting. 
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To Our New Friends 


N imagination we see a vast army 

of young people starting this month 
on the study of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. We wish that it were possible for 
us to have an earnest heart-to-heart talk 
with every one of these students, because 
we are profoundly interested in their 
success. As we cannot have that privi- 
lege, we must be content to speak to 
them through the pages of this maga- 
zine, which is devoted to their interests. 


If you are one of that army of stu- 
dents, you may be inclined to speculate 
on what we should say to you if we could 
have that heart-to-heart talk. Well, first 
of all, we should not say anything until 
we had found out just wy you are tak- 
ing up the study of shorthand and what 
you expect to do with it. We should try 
to find out what you know about short- 
hand and what you think of it—if you 
think about it at all. 


And then we should like to tell you 
what an interesting subject it is, what a 
great history it has, and how it has been 


esteemed and practiced by many of the 
most eminent men and women in all 
walks of life. We should like to tell you 
about its value as a means of culture, 
especially to those who really appreciate 
its true worth and its possibilities. 


Only those who are really attracted to 
shorthand, who delight in its graceful 
lines and curves, and who therefore love 
to practice it, are able to secure the ut- 
most pleasure and profit from its use. 


We earnestly desire to awaken in you 
a love of the “lithe and noble art” of 
shorthand writing for its own sake, and 
not merely as a business, so that you 
may become so interested in the subject 
that you will give to it that concentrated 
and earnest attention that will lead you 
to complete success. Such an attitude 
of mind toward the practice of short- 
hand will render much of your work, 
both as a student and as a practical writ- 
er, a keen pleasure instead of an irk- 
some task. 


We are so much in earnest about this 
that if we could have that talk with you 
we feel sure we could communicate to 
you some measure of our own enthu- 
siasm for shorthand. 


You are to be congratulated upon 
having selected a subject which has in it 
such great possibilities of culture, pleas- 
ure and profit. You are to be congrat- 
ulated, too, on beginning the study at a 
time when the art has been shorn of the 
many eccentricities, complexities and 
perplexities which in former times ren- 
dered its acquisition extremely difficult. 


Always keep in mind that the success 
you attain with shorthand will be in ex- 
act proportion to the earnestness, intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm you put into the 
study of it now. 
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Speed Records 


- some of the English phonographic 
publications there has been a good 
deal of criticism of the records made in 
the International Shorthand Contests. 
Some of these criticisms are just and 
some are very unjust. 

An article by Mr. G. W. Bunbury, 
which originally appeared in an English 
publication and which is reprinted in the 
last issue of The Stenographer, contains 
the following objections to the method 
of conducting the contests, and we believe 


they are based on good grounds: 

It is a very significant fact that all the high 
speeds in America have been attained with a 
particular class of matter, that is, Court test'- 
mony, and by one class of individuals, that is, 
the Court reporter, whose daily business it is to 
write such matter. Court testimony, which con- 
sists of the taking down of evidence by question 
and answer, is the simplest form of matter tha 
it is possible to obtain for shorthand dictation 
purposes, and by adopting a method, peculiar to 
America, of indicating and not writing certain 
words, such as “question” and “answer,” etc., 
although claiming for them as if actually writ- 
ten, the rate of speed is made to appear excep- 
tionally high. 


Mr. Bunbury further remarks: 


Writing from dictation of Court testimony is 
much easier than writing solid matter, as the 
omission of words which with practice can be 
automatically indicated, is a great assistance 
as it breaks the flow of words, which is tanta- 
mount to a rest from time to time during the 
process of taking down matter. Again, in Court 
testimony, the same sentences are often repeat- 
ed and the frequent occurrence of such phrases 
as “yes, sir,” “answer,” etc., greatly helps the 
writer in making a record. 


So far we are in accord with Mr. Bun- 
bury, but the unfair part of the criticism 
lies in the assumption that the “records” 
made by English writers on solid matter 
are reliable. Such an assumption is 
wholly unwarranted, in view of the fact 
that the examinations have been made 
and the certificates granted by a firm of 
shorthand publishers which was inter- 
ested in seeing that the records were 
made, and which afterward used them 
for advertising purposes. 

As we stated in a recent issue of this 
magazine, the largest phonographic asso- 
ciation in the world—the Scottish Phono- 


graphic Association of Edinburgh—has 
published a pamphlet explaining that they 
were obliged to discontinue holding the 
examinations because an investigation 
showed that Isaac Pitman & Sons grant- 
ed certificates although the papers 
showed greatly in excess of the two per 
cent of errors which were supposed to 
be allowed. When the largest phono- 
graphic association in the United King- 
dom, an association which was declared 
by the late Sir Isaac Pitman to be “first 
in the kingdom in the vigorous propaga- 
tion of Phonography,” feels that it can- 
not continue to hold examinations for 
certificates which are not honestly earned, 
no one else is likely to have much regard 
for the high speed records of English 
writers when such “records” are based 
on certificates granted by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. 

It will be remembered, too, that Mr. 
Godfrey, who was sent by the Pitman 
firm from England to represent their 
system in the contests, wrote only 150 
words a minute net on solid matter at a 
time when he was the holder of a certi- 
ficate for 220 words a minute on solid 
matter. 

When our English friends criticise the 
American speed records, they should re- 
member that up to the present time no 
English writer has ever made a record of 
200 words a minute on any kind of mat- 
ter before an independent examining 
body consisting of teachers or reporters 
using different systems. Until they can 
point to a “record” made under such con- 
ditions, there can be no basis of compari- 
son between the writers of England and 
America. 

It is a curious fact, as pointed out by 
Mr. Rutherford in a letter which ap- 
peared in the July number of this maga- 
zine, that in the International Contests, 
the highest net record on solid matter— 
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that is, non-court matter—was made by 
Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, a young man twen- 
ty-four years of age, who began the 
study of shorthand just four and a half 
years prior to the contest in which he 
took part. It should be noted, too, that 
on this test the transcript of Mr. Gurtler 
had less than ten per cent errors. Refer- 
ring to this in a recent letter, one of the 
judges in the contest, who is a well- 
known exponent of a Pitmanic system, 


said: 
If in your term, “solid matter,’”’ you exclude 
judges’ charges, there has been, so far as I 


know, no record made in any of the contests over 
177 words a minute. With the exception of a 
sermon at Providence and the 200-words-a-min- 
ute dictation at Philadelphia, which no one 
transcribed, there has been nothing but judges’ 
charges and testimony dictated since the Boston 
meeting. I confess I was surprised to see that 
in the records previous to Philadelphia there 
was nothing higher than 177 words net, but upon 
investigation I find this to be a fact. 


We hope that sometime there may be 
a real contest on solid matter, conducted 
by independent judges, and not one con- 
fined to a particular class of matter and 
therefore to a particular class of short- 
hand writers. 

As already stated, the highest authentic 
net record on solid matter under these 
conditions on either side of the Atlantic 
was made this year by Mr. Gurtler. It 
is the highest record made thus far that 
cannot be criticised on the ground that 
the character of the matter favored court 
reporters. 


Why Not Renew? 


O you whose subscriptions to this 

magazine are about to expire—has 
it been worth while? Have you received 
the worth of your money? Has there 
been anything in the issues which you 
have received that has made you feel that 
the year's subscription has been well 
If not, we shall feel very much 





spent ? 


disappointed—more disappointed than if 
you had never subscribed at all. 


But the sentiment of our readers has 
been so overwhelmingly the reverse of 
this, that we believe that few, if any, can 
truthfully say that they have not been 
benefited by reading these pages during 
the past year. In the past twelve months 
we have presented 620 pages of reading 
matter and shorthand plates. There have 
been 45 editorials intended to help the 
teacher, the pupil, the stenographer, and 
the reporter; the department of Hints 
and Helps has for twelve months been 
brimful of inspiring and helpful articles, 
suggestions, criticisms, etc.; the Report- 
ers’ Department has contained the re- 
porting notes of nine successful report- 
ers, the stories of ten others, and many 
valuable articles about reporting; the 
Civil Service Department has furnished 
information and assistance to many am- 
bitious young people; the department 
“At the Sign of the Question Mark” 
has answered many timely questions (be- 
sides enabling quite a number of readers 
to pay for their 121 
artistically written and interesting short- 
hand plates, with keys, have been pub- 
lished; 105 portrait cuts have appeared ; 
a large number of contributed articles, 
convention re- 


subscriptions) ; 


typewriting specimens, 
ports and announcements, etc., have been 
supplied. 


And all this for /ess than two cents a 
week! In some cases it has meant even 
less expenditure than this, for pupils in 
school have often secured the magazine 
through clubs for as little as fifty cents 
a year, thus making the total expense 
less than one cent a week. Has it been 
worth while? Let us say that it has. 
What then? Well, in that case, why not 
renew your subscription? And why not 
do it now when the volume is just start- 
ing? 


By renewing your subscription now 
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you will be sure to receive the twelve 
numbers of the new volume and not to 
miss any of the numerous features which 
will characterize the coming year, and 
which will make the new volume the big- 
gest, brightest and best yet issued. “Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time.” If you 
feel that the Gregg Writer means any- 
thing to you, if you believe in the cause 
for which it stands, if you want to help 
yourself and at the same time help this 
magazine, write us to-day to renew your 
subscription. Pass the magazine on to 
your friends. We will send them sample 
copies at your request, and if you will 
secure five or more subscriptions for the 
magazine we will make you a special 
clubbing offer. Note the premium which 
will be given for a limited time with re- 
newals, as explained in the advertising 
section, and write us if there is any fur- 
ther information you desire. 

Now then, all together for a big re- 
newal list for Volume XII! 


An Eastern Meeting 

NE or two eastern teachers in at- 
tendance at the G. S. A. convention 
voiced a friendly protest about the con- 
ventions’ always being held in the West. 
The tremendous success of the meeting 
seems to have given emphasis to this 
feeling on the part of our eastern friends. 
Now, if a sufficiently large number of 
teachers indicate that they wish to have 
a meeting in the East, we should be glad 
to co-operate with them in forming an 
eastern organization. It seems to us that 
it would be well to arrange for the meet- 
ing to be held during the winter or spring 
so as not to conflict with the meeting of 
or rather, international— 
association. If our eastern friends de- 
sire a meeting, we hope they will write us 
to that effect and make suggestions as to 





the national 


how, when and where to hold the first 
meeting, and as to what subjects they 
would like to see on the program. 


Seo SS oO 

In the death of Mr. William H. 
Gleazen, School Manager of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company, the type- 
writer field loses one of its most able and 
distinguished representatives, and the 
business schools of the country one of 
their most faithful friends. Mr. Gleazen 
died in Syracuse, N. Y., on the 28th of 
July, after a very brief illness resulting 
from an attack of pneumonia. 

He had been associated with the Smith 
Premier company for over fourteen 
years, filling successive positions as sales 
manager, special representative, and head 
of the school department. The news of 
his death is received with keen regre* by 
all those who have come to know, re- 
spect, and honor him both as a business 
man and a personal friend. 


I have been watching the careers of 
young men by the thousand in this busy 
city of New York for over thirty years, 
and I find that the chief difference be- 
tween the successful and the failures lies 
in single elements of staying power. Per- 
manent success is oftener won by holding 
on than by sudden dash, however bril- 
liant. The easily discouraged, who are 
pushed back by a straw, are all the time 
dropping to the rear, to perish or to be 
carried along on the stretcher of charity. 
They who understand and practice Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s homely maxim of “peg- 
ging away” have achieved the solidest 
success.—Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

x * * 

Victories that are easy are cheap. 
Those only are worth having which come 
as a result of hard fighting —Beecher. 
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Hard Lines for the Clerk 


(For key to this plate see August issue, page 591.) 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


N view of the fact that with the first 

number of a new volume thousands 

of new subscribers are added to our list 

of readers, it might be well to explain 

again the purpose of this “monthly plate- 
writing exercise.” 

For some time we have been following 
the plan of giving in each number a short 
article, from which a shorthand plate is 
afterward written and published in the 
following month’s issue. The idea is to 
give students and practical stenographers 
an opportunity to prepare a plate of their 
own from this “advance key,” and on 
the following month to compare their 
notes with the authoritative plate. 

In this way a writer is enabled to see 
just where his style and theory fall short 
of the expert mark. He finds out that 
he has entirely forgotten some of the 
principles, simply because he has not 
made constant use of them; that he is 
constantly violating others that he has 
not taken time to review for a long time; 
that he is writing in full many words that 
might be considerably shortened; and 
that he neglects advanced expedients 
which, if taken advantage of, would do 
a great deal toward facilitating the labor 
of note-taking and increasing his speed. 


Therefore, put this editorial into the 
best shorthand of which you are capable, 
and when the October number reaches 
you, check up your notes with the en- 
graved plate and find out where you need 


to brush up. “It’s a good way!” 


What Is Success? 


The world is in the habit of saying that the 
rich man succeeds and the poor man fails. Is 
the statement true? Does success depend upon 
the acquisition of wealth? Dr. Eliot, who lately 
retired from the presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity, said about a month ago at a reception held 
in his honor by the New York Harvard Club: 
“My career appears to strike a considerable 
number of people as a successful one. People 
congratulate me on what they call my success. 
But my career has certainly not been successful 
in what is considered to be the American idea 
of success. It has not been successful in a pe- 
cuniary way. It is success in terms of service— 
service to the community. Now, does not this 
refute the common opinion that the American 
estimate of success is a pecuniary one?” 

Dr. Eliot then related an incident in one of 
his travels by boat when the vessel’s officers 
came to him and said: “We officers want to 
ask you a question. We know you are a smart 
man. We want to know why, being a smart 
man, you are not rich?” Dr. Eliot did not re- 
peat his reply, but concluded his remarks on the 
subject by saying: “The real American esti- 
mate of success in the world is serviceableness 
and not wealth.” 

This is not referred to with a view to discour- 
aging the money-getter, the business-builder, for 
money has its uses—noble uses, too, when right- 
ly applied—and the world would not be habit- 
able without business; the thought is offered 
as an encouragement to the man or woman who 
labors honestly and faithfully but who does not 
acquire so-called riches. Heaps of gold are 
monuments which crumble and the names in- 
scribed on them are buried in the dust of obliv- 
ion or obloquy; the name and fame of the faith- 
ful workman endure forever.—The Book-Keeper. 


Well Said 


T is the first half-dozen lessons that 
make or break the learner of pho- 
nography. The longer we have to do 
with things phonographic, the more 
strongly do we believe that this state- 
ment is literally true. . . . Wesay 
in all earnestness, especially to teachers, 
that the successful outcome of their work 
depends more upon the way in which 
they train their pupils upon the first half- 
dozen lessons in the text-book than upon 


anything else that can possibly follow 
these lessons.—Phonographic Magazine. 


* * * 


“Push clears the track; people get out 
of the way of an energetic man. Even 
small ability with great energy will ac- 
complish more than the greatest ability 
without energy. If fired from a gun with 
sufficient velocity, a tallow candle can be 
shot through an inch board.” 
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HE cleverly executed design repro- 

duced this month was sent to us 
by Miss Bertha F. Reid, teacher in the 
Chariton Commercial College, Chariton, 
Iowa. It is the work of Mr. Earl B. 
Shields, who planned and executed the 
specimen after less than three months’ 


re 


$ 
888838 
8¢ 


instruction in typewriting. The original 
design, which was prepared with black 
carbon paper, is reduced one-third in the 
reproduction. 

As will be seen, the design is em- 
blematic of the school, Mr. Bell being 
the president and proprietor. 
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JF you want knowledge you must toil for it; if food, you must toil for it; 
and if pleasure, you must toil for it; 





toil is the law.— Ruskin. 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, Washington, D. C., to whom all communications 


for this department should be addressed. 


formation as to positions in the civil service of the federal government. 
to special preparation for the examinations can not be given. 


It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 


Instruction with a view 
Readers are invited to submit 


questions upon matters in which they are interested. 


Introductory 


HIS department is intended to be 

one of general information in all 
matters relating to the government serv- 
ice. To be of practical benefit, its col- 
umns are thrown open to the readers of 
the Gregg Writer for the purpose of an- 
swering questions upon any matters. in 
which they are interested. Readers are 
urged to send in questions for answer in 
this department of the magazine. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to the editor 
of the department and not to the office 
of publication. Answers to questions will 
appear in the next number if the ques- 
tions are received before the magazine 
goes to press. The full name and address 
of the inquirer should be given, although 
these will not be published. Personal re- 
plies should not be requested, except in 
cases of great urgency, in which case a 
stamped addressed envelope must be in- 
closed to insure reply. 


Examinations in Stenography 


Three distinct examinations are given 
in stenography and typewriting; one in 
stenography only, one in typewriting 
only, and a third in the combined sub- 
jects of stenography and typewriting. 
As the demand for male stenographers 
exceeds the supply, these examinations 
are now held four times a year. A sched- 
ule of the places and dates where the fall 
examinations are to be held was given in 
the August issue of the Gregg Writer. 

But one examination is held for all 
branches of the service, whether at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. When a vacancy 
occurs in any branch of the service other 
than Departmental, such as in a custom 
house, post office, etc., a list of eligibles 
is prepared, showing the names of those 
examined in the particular district where 
the vacancy exists, preference being 
given to residents thereof. 

Three distinct registers of eligibles are 
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kept: those qualified only as stenograph- 
ers, those qualified only as typewriters, 
and those qualified as both stenographer 
and typewriter. If one takes the com- 
bined examination and fails in typewrit- 
but passes in stenography, his name 
register as 


ing, 
will be entered on _ the 
“Stenographer, with knowledge of type- 
writing.” If he passes in typewriting 
but fails in stenography, his name will 
be entered as “Typewriter, with knowl- 
edge of stenography.” 
Salary 
The applicant must be at least eighteen 


years old and a citizen of the United 
States, to be eligible for any of the ex- 
aminations. The usual entrance salary 
in the Departments at Washington is 
$900 a year; in the Philippine service, 
$1,200; on the Isthmus of Panama, 
$1,500. The entrance salary depends 
very largely upon the particular office 
where the vacancy exists, the amount of 
money appropriated by Congress for the 
maintenance of that office being the 
usual criterion as to the salaries paid. It 
thus happens that the element of chance 
enters very largely into the matter of 
securing a position with the government, 
as the applicant may be certified to fill a 
low-salaried position, or may be given a 
high-priced position, dependent upon just 
which office calls for an eligible at the 
time his name is certified for appoint- 
ment. In applying for a position each 
applicant is given an opportunity to state 
what is the minimum salary he will ac- 
cept, and where he is willing to ac- 
cept employment. His wishes are re- 


spected by the Commission in this way: 
He will not be certified to any position 
which does not come within his state- 
ments of how much he is willing to work 
for and where he is willing to work. For 
example, if he has stated that he will 
not accept a position at less than $1,200 


a year and will not go out of his own 
state for employment, and a position 
paying $1,140 a year becomes vacant in 
Washington, D. C., his name will not be 
certified; nor will it be certified until a 
vacancy occurs somewhere in his own 
state paying at least $1,200. It may hap- 
pen that his name is at the top of the list, 
but until the particular sort of vacancy 
occurs which he stated he would be will- 
ing to accept, he will not be certified. 
Accordingly, if one indicates that he will 
accept a small salary at entrance and 
that he will accept employment anywhere 
in the United States, his chances of early 
appointment are proportionately greater. 
As a rule $900 is the entrance salary for 
stenographers, although some are paid as 
low as $480, and a few as high as $1,200. 
The higher-salaried positions are filled 
by promotion from the ranks. Most of 
the places to be filled are in Washington, 
D. C., although a large number of good 
positions exist throughout the United 
States, in the various post offices, custom 
houses, etc., some of which pay excellent 
salaries. 
Description of Examinations 

As above stated, there are three 
forms of examination for stenographers: 
(1) for stenographers who are not type- 
writers; (2) for typewriters who are 
not stenographers; (3) combined exam- 
ination for those who are both. The 
subjects are similar in all three, but they 
are taken separately. For those who take 
the combined eaxmination it is necessary 
to be examined but once in each subject, 
even though this particular subject occurs 
in both forms of the examination. The 
following table shows the subjects of 
each examination, arranged in the order 
of their relative importance, on a scale of 
100. It is necessary to attain an average 
percentage of 70 in order to be eligible 
for appointment. 
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0 a 100 
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i. SE stsececetesteedeeneaenen 33 1/3 
DL tkevi@ede® shed tou ctecen ened 100 


If either examination is taken sep- 
arately, the time allowed for the entire 
examination is five hours; if the com- 
bined examination is taken the time al- 
lowed is seven hours. 

Next month a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this examination will be given. 
In the meantime, readers are invited to 
ask any questions which may occur to 
them, and these will be answered as 
promptly as space will permit. 


Census Office Positions 

The Census Bureau is about to com- 
mence the enormous task of taking the 
census of population, agriculture and 
manufactures of the United States, as 
well as other less important items usually 
included in the dicenial census required 
In addition to a large corps of 
statisticians, sociologists and 
political economists, 3,000 temporary 
clerks will be appointed to aid in taking 
Most of these clerks will be 


by law. 
experts, 


the census. 
employed for operating card-punching 
and card-tabulating machines; operation 
of typewhiters, adding machines, and 
combined typewriter-adding machines ; 
manuscript tabulation, and other clerical 
work. All those appointed must be will- 
ing to work on a piece-price basis if that 


method is decided upon as the most prac- 
ticable scheme of compensation. All ap- 
plicants must pass a special examination 
designed to test their fitness for the 
peculiar work of the Census Office. 

Date of Examinations 

The examinations will be the same 
throughout the country, and will be held 
commencing October 23. Blank applica- 
tion forms and circulars of instruction 
can be obtained by addressing either The 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Bureau of Census, 
Washington, D. C., or The Secretary of 
the Board of Civil Service Examiners, at 
the following cities: Post Office, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco; 
Custom House, New York, New Or- 
leans; Old Custom House, St. Louis. 

Appointments and Salary 

Appointments from the October exam- 
ination will be made after January 1, 
most of them after April 1, the maxi- 
mum force being drawn about August of 
next year. 

All appointments will be made at an 
entrance salary of $600 a year, but pro- 
motions to $900 will be reasonably rapid 
to those who render satisfactory service. 
There are a number of positions paying 
$1,200 and over, but these as a rule will 
be filled by transfer of those already in 
the service. 

Length of Employment 

All appointments will be made on pro- 
bation, subject to termination at the end 
of one month, or at any later period if 
the employee does not measure up to the 
required standard. In every case the ap- 
pointment will be subject to termination 
as the exigencies of the service may re- 
quire ; and all expire, by operation of the 
act providing for the census, not later 
than June 30, 1912. The general dura- 
tion of an appointment will be from six 
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months to two years. Appointment to 
these positions will not carry with it 
eligibility to transfer to other positions 
in the service of the government. Ap- 
pointments will also be made, at some- 
what higher salaries, from the regular 
registers of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, such as the Stenographer and Type- 
writer register. 
Description of Examination 

The examination will be uniform 
wherever given, and will consist of the 
following subjects (with the relative 
weight thereof, based on a scale of 100): 
1. Spelling (20 words of average difficulty, 


fm COMMON USO) .ccccccccccccesccccs 10 
2. Arithmetic (vertical and cross-addition, 
percentages, simple tabulation)...... 20 
3. Letter writing (a letter of 125 words on 
some subject of general interest).... 20 
4. Penmanship (to be determined from 
handwriting on fifth subject)........ 15 


5. Copying from plain copy (this is a sim- 
ple test in copying accurately, in hand- 
writing, a few printed lines, including 
Cs TUNED «= ndccccoodscessenes 15 

6. Time (those who finish within the re- 
quired time—4% hours—are given a 
gg, ee er 20 





Typewriting Test 

At the completion of the above-de- 
scribed examination, those who have so 
elected in their application blanks will be 
given another test in typewriting (not 
stenography), which will consist of one 
exercise in tabulation. A grade of at 
least seventy must be attained to become 
eligible for an appointment. Applicants 
must bring their own typewriting ma- 
chines to the examination rooms. Any 
standard make of machine may be used 
for the typewriting test. All stationery 
is supplied by the government, but pens 
and pencils must be brought by the ap- 
plicant. 


Appointment Registers 
From the eligibles obtained from the 
above examinations, five separate regis- 
ters will be established, on which the 
names of the applicants will be arranged 


according to the relative grade attained. 
The General Register will consist of the 
names of all those over 18 who pass. 
From this will be made another consist- 
ing of all those who have had previous 
experience in operating carding machines 
used in census work. A third register 
will consist of all those who passed the 
typewriting test. The fourth will consist 
of the male eligibles who stated in their 
applications a willingness to be watch- 
men, messengers, etc. The fifth will be 
those under 18 and over 16 who desire 
appointment as messengers. Separate 
registers for men and women will be 
maintained. 
Positions Outside Washington 

The positions above described are all 
at Washington, D. C. There will be a 
large number of positions throughout the 
country, such as enumerators, interpret- 
ers, etc., which will be filled from exam- 
inations to be announced later. All those 
desiring information as to such places 
should apply to the supervisor of the dis- 
trict in which employment is sought. His 
name can be ascertained by addressing 
the Census Office at Washington. 


Special Regulations 

The Census Act contains clauses ex- 
pressly requiring that all appointees must 
be in sound health, which must be shown 
by a medical certificate accompanying the 
application (this may be made out by 
your family physician), and that not 
more than one member of the same fam- 
ily may be appointed. As was pointed 
out in the August Gregg Writer, the 
word “family” is used in its legal sense 
and not its popular acceptation, and 
means those living under the same roof, 
not necessarily all blood relatives. It is 
also specifically required that the exam- 
ination must be taken in the state where 
the applicant is a legal resident, and that 
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unless a year’s continuous residence can 
be shown in such state the application 
will not be received by the examining 
authorities. 


Civil Service Jottings 


We are pleased to present this month 
a photograph of Mr. J. Alvin Shadinger, 
a civil service appointee 
in the office of the Light- 
House Inspector, Chica- 
go, Ill. Mr. Shadinger 
was leaving for his vaca- 
tion when our request for 
an account of his success 
reached him, but he jotted 
down a brief outline 
which will, we are sure, contain much of 
interest and encouragement to our 
readers: 

I completed a course in shorthand and type- 
writing at Gregg School, Chicago, in 1899, 
and during the following four and one-half 
years held several stenographic positions at 
salaries ranging from $8 to $15 a week. 
During this period I returned to Gregg 
School for a night course in bookkeeping. 

In October, 1903, I decided to take the 
Civil Service Examination for Stenographer 
and Typewriter. I learned that an examina- 
tion was to be held at Peoria, Ill, in two 
weeks, and in spite of the short time left me 
for preparation, I decided to make the plunge. 
I spent most of my spare moments during 
the intervening weeks in taking shorthand 
dictation from political speeches, etc., taking 
dictation direct to the machine, and in copy- 
ing from both smooth and rough copy. I 
used the examples of rough copy given in 
the Civil Service Manual, which I considered 
good samples of the rough‘copy likely to be 
given in the examination. 

I succeeded in passing the examination, 
and was certified for appointment to the 
Light-House Inspector’s Office, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Chicago, in November, 
1903, but my appointment was delayed for a 
time in order to give an employee in a lower 
grade in the office a chance to take a promo- 
tional examination for the position. On his 
failing to pass the examination I was given 
a probationary appointment. I entered upon 
duty February 1, 1904, at a salary of $900 a 
year. On the expiration of the six-month 
probationary period I was given an absolute 
appointment at the same salary. In January, 
1906, I was promoted to a higher position in 
the same office, my salary being increased at 
that time to $1,200 a year; and in October, 
1908, my salary was again increased to 
$1,650 a year. I consider my prospects for 
further advancement in the Service very good 
indeed. 





4,0 


1. A. SHADINGER 


Mr. Shadinger, as will be seen from 
the photograph, is still a very young man, 
and has without doubt a great deal to 
look forward to in the way of future 
promotion. A salary increase of $750 
in the course of four and a half years 
is not bad work for a young fellow, 
and we expect to hear a good deal more 
from him before the end of the chapter. 


Mr. Robert S. Regar, of Swartzville, 
Pa., has been appointed to a position as 
stenographer in the office 
of the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Post Of- 
fice Department. Mr. Re- 
gar took the examination 
at Philadelphia last Jan- 
uary, receiving notice of ~ 
his grade on March 20. po neers REGAR 
He stood second highest 
on the list for the State of Pennsylvania. 
An especially high rating was received 
in the typewriting test known as “Copy- 
ing and Spacing,” which consists of re- 
producing in exact detail a photolitho- 
graph of a typewritten sheet. This test 
is the most difficult in the entire exam- 
ination. Mr. Regar was awarded 921%4% 
on this test. 





He studied shorthand in the Pennsyl- 
vania Business College, Lancaster, Pa., 
completing the course in shorthand and 
bookkeeping in about four and a half 
months. Later he went back to take 
work in speed practice, under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Robert M. Wade. After 
leaving school he secured a position with 
the Lancaster County Railway & Light 
Company, with whom he remained until 
he entered the service of the government. 
Mr. Regar’s thorough training is now 
claiming its reward. 
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Sayings of Poor Richard, Jr. 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Fifty cents is given each month for the best 


tional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 
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answer received on each question, and an addi- 
Subscribers may send in answers to as many of 


the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one num- 
ber. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by November 1, and’will be 
published in the December number. Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


these columns. 


A Greeting and an Appeal 


HE “Question Mark” department 

enters upon the second year of its 
reincarnated existence with every inten- 
tion of surpassing the last year’s record 
in helpfulness, interest, and general read- 
ableness. Judging from the warm ex- 
pressions of approval in letters received 
from subscribers, the department has es- 
tablished itself firmly as an absolutely 
indispensable feature of the magazine. 

But in spite of this enthusiastic praise 
and appreciation on all sides, it is some- 
times a little difficult to keep the depart- 
ment up to the high standard set for it 
when there is so little actual support 
from readers in the way of questions and 
answers. We wish to ask, as a special 
favor to the editor on launching the new 
volume, that there be a more general re- 
sponse from readers in connection with 
this department. Only hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of every reader can make 
the department really successful and gen- 
uinely helpful. Remember that “the 
best way to keep your education is to give 
it away.” 

And so we want to urge upon every 
reader—and especially upon the many 
new readers who come to us this month 
—to take a keen personal] interest in this 
department. More than any other part 





of the magazine, does this belong to you 
directly. Its editor has no individuality, 
no prejudices, 
merely the earnest desire to give readers 
what they want, to assist in the dissem- 
ination of knowledge relating to our pro- 
fession, in all its branches, and to make 
this department a live “barter and ex- 
change” column where we may ll 
“swap” ideas and suggestions and opin- 
ions for the common good. 

Only fourteen answers out of the many 
thousands of possibilities were received 
to the July questions, notwithstanding the 
fact that the new two-month time ar- 
rangement went into effect with that is- 
sue. Let us have fourteen times fourteen 
answers to the queries propounded in 


no personal opinions— 


this number! 


The First English System 

A gratifying proportion of the replies 
received to the July questions included 
answers to the two questions relating to 
shorthand history. We writers of short- 
hand as a rule know little or nothing of 
the various steps in the evolution of this 
great and wonderful art. Some, in fact, 
have not even read the story of our own 
system as sketched briefly in the preface 
to our Manual! For this reason, it is well 
occasionally to have a question like No. 
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58 to impel us to do a little encyclopedia 
reading. 

The most complete and interesting of 
the several excellent answers submitted 
on this question is that of Mr. Walter S. 
Creech, Portland, Ore., who writes as 


follows: 

58. Q. Who was the author of the first sys- 
tem of shorthand for the English language, and 
when was his system published? 

A. Dr. Timothe Bright, of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, is credited with being the author of 
the first system of shorthand for the English 
language. In 1588 he issued from London a 
treatise of 128 leaves on the subject, entitled 
“Characterie, an Arte of Shorte, Swifte, and 
Secrete (secrete) Writing by Character. In- 
vented by Timothe Bright.” His system dif- 
fered from the principles in use to-day in that 
each word was represented by an arbitrary 
character, his list of words to be committed 
to memory, arranged in the form of a diction- 
ary. numbering about 550. 

This information was gained from “The 
Teaching, Practice and Literature of Short- 
hand,” by Julius Ensign Rockwell, Circular No. 
2, 1884, of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Although the question called merely 
for the author and date of publication of 
the first English system, there are a num- 
ber of interesting facts concerning 
“Characterie” brought out in other an- 
swers to this question and the following 
one, some of which are worth quoting in 


this connection: 

“Dr. Bright’s system was cumbrous and fol- 
lowed the vertical style of Chinese writing; 
but he indicated a present participle by two 
final dots just as Isaac Pitman nearly three 
centuries afterward denoted it by one.” (En- 
cyclopedia Americana.)—Etta L. Frick. 

The mental labor required to comprehend its 
mysteries would have been beyond a brain of 
ordinary capacity. Bright claimed, however, 
like all the old enthusiasts, to give the art in 
a month’s practice, with proficiency on a sec- 
ond month's trial.—Joseph Jakeman. 

Each letter of his alphabet could be written 
four ways, the first letter of each word was 
written out, and each character was to be 
memorized.—Eunice F. Goddard. 


An amusing statement in one of the 
answers is to the effect that “the first 
English author was Dr. Timothy Bright, 
who dictated his system to Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1588.” Imagine the auburn-haired 
potentate sitting meekly on her throne 
taking dictation from a mere shorthand 
author! It is true, though, that the pol- 


itic Dr. Bright did dedicate his invention 
to the virgin queen. 

Correct answers to this question were 
received, in addition to those already 
mentioned in the quotations, from Albert 
V. Leonard, Madison, Wis.; Ona Will- 
iamson, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Da- 
mon Murphy, Quincy, IIl. 


The Predecessors of “Phonography”’ 


Question No. 59 proved somewhat 
more arduous than most of the questions 
we have been having, and brought forth 
some quite lengthy answers. As _ this 
question necessitated considerable re- 
search and labor, we have decided to 
award special prizes to all those who sub- 
mitted creditable answers. We are there- 
fore sending complimentary copies of 
“Ease in Conversation” to the following: 
Etta L. Frick, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Eunice F. Goddard, Auburn, Me.; Da- 
mon Murphy, Ona Williamson, and Al- 
bert V. Leonard. The best and most 
complete answer received comes from 
Liverpool, England—the original home 
of Gregg Shorthand, by the way—and is 
contributed by Mr. Joseph Jakeman, 
principal of the Gregg Shorthand Insti- 
tute. His carefully-prepared answer 





reads as follows: 

59. Q. What were the leading systems of 
shorthand prior to the publication of Pitman’s 
Phonography? What were their leading fea- 
tures? 

A. The number of shorthand systems pub- 
lished prior to the appearance of Pitman’s 
Phonography (1837-1840) is over 200. Of these 
systems, only a few attained any great degree 
of popularity, many being only adaptations of or 
improvements on others. The following were 
the leading systems and those most worthy of 
note: 

1588S Doctor Timothy Bright published the 
first system for the English language, entitled 
“Characterie, an arte of shorte, swifte, and se- 
crete writing by character.” His claim as the 
inventor of the art of shorthand may be justly 
disputed, for his system is not based on a short- 
hand alphabet, but consists merely of arbitrary 
marks for words. 

1602 John Willis produced “The Art of 
Stenography. or Shorthand Writing by Spelling 
Charactery.” Of the author it must be said 
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at he was the real pioneer of shorthand writ- 
ng as now understood. He intimates in the 
title of his work the great distinction between 

and the previous attempts which had been 
raade in the art, when he describes it as “Spell- 

« Charactery;” those preceding it were “Ver- 
“1 Charactery.” Willis’s system spelled out 
the words and joined the letters instead of 
making every word an arbitrary sign to be 
committed to memory. The inadequacy of his 

phabet, however, is proved by the fact that 
not one of its letters was used in the same 
sense by the inventors of systems in the fol- 
lowing century. There are several editions of 
Willis’s book in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C. 

1618 Edmund Willis published “An Abbrevia- 
tion of writing by Character.” This system ex- 
hibits a considerable improvement in its alpha- 
bet, and fifteen of its letters were adopted by 
subsequent shorthand authors. 


1646 Jeremiah Rich published a work in 
which the characters were inserted by hand. 
This system embodied the phonetic idea, and 
was the first to make use of the dot to assist 
in distinguishing arbitrary characters, by plac- 
ing it on either side of the stroke. His arbi- 
traries were most charming in their ingenuity. 
Rich did a great deal to popularize stenography 
in England during the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century, and a great many of the 
learned professors of the University practiced 
his system. 


1750 Thomas Gurney published an adapta- 
tion of Mason’s (1672) since known as Gur- 
ney’s Shorthand. This system will always main- 
tain a special! interest from the fact of its being 
employed in the official work of the English 
Government Parliamentary Committees, Royal 
Commissions, ete. Soon after the publication of 
nis system, Gurney received an appointment 
from the Government giving to him and his 
descendants preference in the reporting of the 
Commons—a privilege that has remained in the 
Gurney family to the present day. The late 
Mr. Justice Gurney used the system for taking 
judicial notes, being one of the few English 
judges who have lightened their labors in this 
manner. 

1767 John Byrom’s “Universal English Short- 
hand” appeared. This system received the dis- 
tinction of a special act of Parliament for its 
protection. He advocated a reform alphabet, 
and endeavored to attain greater ease in join- 
ing. The system was distinguished for its pre- 
cision, elegance and systematic construction. 
3etween 1774 and 1883 several works were pub- 
lished by various authors, all being improve- 
ments on or adaptations of Byron's. 

1786 Samuel Taylor first published his “Es- 
say intended to establish a standard for a uni- 
versal system of stenography.” This system ob- 
tained great popularity prior to Pitman’s, and 
a few private writers and reporters use it at 
the present time. Its alphabet signs are well 
chosen, but it fails to supply signs for three of 
the consonant sounds heard in the English lan- 
guage, and it makes no pretension to express 
the vowels and diphthong sounds. From 1812 
to 1882 the system was reproduced in various 
forms and under the names of various authors, 
among whom may be mentioned Lavor, Har4d- 
ing, and Odell. Taylor’s system probably did 
more than any of its predecessors to establish 
the art in England and abroad. 


Recent research proves that the number of 
shorthand systems published up to 1884 was 
338 in England, 39 in the United States, and 3 
in Canada. These are distinct works, not edi- 
tions. Of American works, 14 were prior to 
1842. 


The answer submitted by Mr. Leonard 
mentions two minor systems not included 
in Mr. Jakeman’s list and contains some 
additional information anent Mason’s 
and Gurney’s systems. We quote four 


of his paragraphs: 

In 1590 Peter Bayles published a system in 
many respects not unlike that of Dr. Bright, 
in which words were represented by arbitrary 
signs. 

In 1665 W. A. Addy improved on Rich's sys- 
tem, the Bible being published in this short- 
i.and 

In 1672 William Mason further improved these 
systems, and in 1707 he published a system of 
his own entitled “La Plume Volante.” It con- 
sisted of four parts—an alphabet of simple 
forms, simple characters, abbreviations, and ar- 
bitrary characters. 

In 1751 Thomas Gurney re-published Mason’s 
system with various noted improvements, such 
as the omission of arbitrary characters re- 
ferring to religion, and the introduction of 
those suitable for legal work. 


As germane to this last paragraph, it 
may be interesting to give a few sen- 
tences from one of the editor’s conven- 


tion talks on historical shorthand: 

After the publication of John Willis’s system 
there came a great many other systems, and the 
cause for that was simply a need of shorthand. 
That need sprang from the desire to record 
the utterances of the great preachers of those 
times. It was the era following the Reforma- 
tion, when religious subjects were under great 
discussion, and so you will find that most of 
those who wrote shorthand at that time were 
ministers, professors and students of ecclesias- 
tical subjects. 

So many other interesting facts about 
shorthand history are included in this 
same address, that it will pay you to read 
it through carefully when the verbatim 
report is published. 

As the question does not specify Eng- 
lish systems, Miss Williamson gives some 
interesting details regarding an ancient 
Roman system, which we quote here- 
with: 

Tiroian shorthand was used by Tiro when he 
was amanuensis for Cicero in 63 B. C. The 
notes were collected by James Gruterus and 
published in 1603. The characters resembled 


the Roman characters, which they often imi- 
tated. The leading feature of this system, as 
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in all others of note up to the publication of 
Pitman, was that it was light line. 


Miss Frick includes in her list a very 
famous system, which is to-day used 
more extensively in Europe than any 
other—the Gabelsberger, published in 
1834 by Franz Xavier Gabelsberger, sec- 
retary to the ministry in Bavaria. Mr. 
Murphy, too, makes an observation in 
which we Americans should be especially 


interested, when he says: 


One of the systems that flourished before the 
invention of Pitman’s Phonography was David 
Robertson’s, which was used to take down the 
speeches of the Virginia Convention of 1788. 
Thomas Lloyd’s system was also a very popu- 
lar one of that time. 


Shorthand in High Schools 


A number of those who answered 
question No. 60 evidently took the phrase 
“public schools” as referring merely to 
the grammar grades, and handled the 
answer somewhat peculiarly on this ac- 
count. The public schools, of course, in- 
clude all of our free schools—kindergar- 
tens, grammar schools, manual training 
schools, and high schools. An unusually 
fine discussion of the question comes 
from a new contributor, Mr. William H. 
Montgomery, Attorney at Law, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. : 


60. Q. Recently, in applying for a position 
as commercial instructor in a certain high 
school, I was required to take an examination 
which included the following question: “Give 
your reasons for believing that stenography 
should be taught in the public schools.” Will 
your readers suggest answers to this? 

A. Stenography should certainly be taught 
in all public schools for the very good reason 
that it is one of the few subjects a person can 
learn in school that can be put to immediate 
practical use when school is over. Liberal edu- 
cation is a grand thing, indeed, but a high 
school graduate is apt to learn, after leaving 
school, that his cent’s worth of Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry or Vocal Music is not going to net 
him any direct return unless he afterward spe- 
cializes in one of those branches. On the other 
hand, a thorough knowledge of shorthand, such 
as may be acquired from a good two-year 
course in a first-class high school, will fit him 
to take his initial position in practically any 
line of commerce. 

When applying for a position after gradua- 
tion from high school, I was confronted with 
that most disconcerting of questions, “What 
can you do?” Then I realized, for the first 
time, that I could really do nothing, that my 


knowledge was not practical or available. Later, 
desiring to study law, I entered the university, 
working my way through two of the three years 
by waiting on table. If I had only had a 
working knowledge of shorthand, I would have 
had a much easier and much more protfiable 
means of self-support. After obtaining my 
degree, however, I lost no time in enrolling 
with a good business college, on the principle 
that it is “better late than never.” Had I had 
the opportunity to learn shorthand—that key 
to the door of Success—in the public schools 
years ago, I should now be several rungs higher 
up on the ladder to fame. 

Let the educational demagogues dispense with 
some of the twaddle now being taught, and let 
us have some real, live men from the business 
offices teach our children something practical. 
Even if a knowledge of shorthand is not bent 
to money-making uses, it proves itself a most 
invaluable accomplishment in a hundred differ- 
ent ways every day in the year. Had I been 
taught how to trace a business transaction 
through its various courses, instead of how to 
trace the movements of the old Persian army 
through the Peloponesis, I should have gained 
a great deal more of practical value from my 
schooling, and on graduation would have been 
immeasurably better fitted for both the com- 
mercial and the professional world. 

Another argument in favor of teaching ste- 
nography in the public schools is based on the 
fact that the training can be secured there at 
a nominal cost, whereas a complete business 
college course is expensive, and therefore likely 
to be unduly shortened, resulting in an unfin- 
ished product—an inefficient stenographer. 





Good answers were also received to 
this question from Florence Eckenfelder, 
Ona Williamson, and Albert V. Leonard. 


Some One, Every One, Any One 


Most of the answers received to this 
question cited good authority for both 
the close compound and the two-word 
forms of these words, and in the face of 
such divided usage it is a little difficult to 
make a definite choice. Several months 
ago, however, we took occasion to look up 
this point very fully, carefully comparing 
many different authorities, for the sake 
of knowing which form to adopt in this 
magazine. We found that, although 
most of the strictly commercial maga- 
zines gave the preference to the solid 
form, the very best authorities—literary 
writers, English experts, standard dic- 
tionaries, and high-grade newspapers— 
favored the two-word form. This is the 
view taken by the prize answer, sub- 
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mitted by Miss Etta L. Frick, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 


61. Q. Should the words “some one,” “every 
one,” and “any one” be written solid or as 
two words? 

A. This question is readily answered by re- 
ferring to Webster’s Dictionary, which does not 
write any of the above as one word. Under 
“any,” “every,” and “some” the dictionary 
gives all the combinations of these words that 
are used as one word, such as “anybody,” 
“everywhere,” “sometime,” etc. 


In further support of this decision, let 
us quote from an old number of “Correct 


=nglish” : 
English” : 

“Any one” and “some one” are commonly 
written as two words, while “anybody,” “some- 
body,” “everything,” and “everybody” are each 
written as one word. International gives “any 
one” as one word, with the explanation that 
it is commonly written as two words. Century 
and Standard do not give these words in the 
vocabulary, but under “else” they are written 
as two words. 


Mr. L. M. Crandall, Norwich, Conn., 
who submitted the question for discus- 
sion, quoted a similar ruling from Bar- 
rett’s “Book of Homonyms,” concluding 


as follows: 


We frequently see “some one,” “any one,” 
and “every one” incorrectly written as one 
word, although the impracticability of com- 
pounding “no one” should show that the other 
words should not be compounded. 





Binding Legal Papers 


The only usable answer received on 
question No. 62 came from Miss Ona 
Williamson, Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
whom we have credited the prize. Her 


answer is given herewith: 

62. Q. What is the best way to bind legal 
papers, manuscripts, etc.? 

A. Use a heavy backing sheet, and let it 
lap over at the top on the face of manuscript 
about three-fourths of an inch, using staples 
to fasten. 


Usually a sheet of very heavy blue pa- 
per is used for this purpose, cut to such 
a size that it is enough wider than the 
typewriting paper to leave a protective 
edge of about an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch at the sides and bottom, and 
about an inch at the top for folding over. 
A full explanation of the proper way to 
fold and endorse this cover is given in 
“Rational Typewriting” on page 85. 


The Best Answer 


The special prize for the best answer 
of the month is awarded this time to Mr. 
Joseph Jakeman, Liverpool, England. 
We sincerely trust that our readers on 
t’other side of the pond will let us hear 
from them oftener, now that the ice has 
been broken by Mr. Jakeman! 


Referred for Answer 


1. Should an application for a position as 
stenographer be made in person or writing? 
If in writing, should it be in handwriting or 
typewritten? 

2. What is the best method to adopt in 
order to keep the right-hand margin even in 
typewriting? 

3. How should the hand be held in writ- 
ing shorthand so as to write with ease and 
facility and prevent the hand from tiring after 
a fairly long “take’’? 

4. What is the distinction between “spe- 
cial” and “especial”? Also, please tell me 
whether I have used the italicized words cor- 
rectly in the following sentences: We had to 
order a special desk for him. I am especially 
anxious to see this article. We had an espe- 
cially good program. He was the possessor of 
a specially made machine. 

5. Should a touch operator space with one 
thumb or both? My typewriting instructor 
contains nothing relative to the use of the space 
bar. 
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Mr. Combrink’s Reporting Notes 
(See page 5O for key.) 
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Sor the Reporter 








Another California Reporter 


NE of the most enthusiastic and en- 

couraging letters we have received 
for a long time has reached us recently 
from Mr. W. E. Combrink, Yreka, Calif., 
who holds an appointment as official re- 
porter for Siskiyou County. This letter 
was accompanied by a large page of notes 
and a small photograph, both of which 
we have pleasure in reproducing here- 
with for the benefit of 
our readers. 

As Mr. Combrink 
explains in his letter, 
he uses a _ notebook 
which is 8%4x13 inches 
in size, and we can tes- 
tify to the fact that he 
uses each page for all 
there is in it—or of it 
—down to the very last 
line! On account of 
the size of the speci- 
men, it has been neces- 
sary to reduce the orig- 
inal notes nearly one- 
third in order to get 
them within the limits 
of our page. 

The letter accompanying the specimen 


reads as follows: 

Since notifying you of my official appoint- 
ment last spring, I have had all kinds of expe- 
rience, including a daily transcript in a big 
water suit, as well as many other important 
and difficult cases. The fact that I am still on 
top, with the work becoming easier with each 
case, demonstrates to me, at least, that the 
method I was fortunate enough to learn cannot 
be beat as a reporting instrument. 

I am frequently called on to read back page 
after page of my notes to the jury, or to settle 
some dispute between attorneys, and I think that 
is the most severe test a reporter can be put to 
—that is, to be required to read back at an in- 
stant’s notice different parts of testimony taken 
at random. However, I have so far been able 
to read my notes readily and without a hitch, 
and while I am not yet as swift a writer as I 
desire—and intend—to be, I can see that it is 





W. E. Comprink 


only a matter of practice and experience until I 
can realize my ambition. 

I am profiting greatly by the helps contained 
in the Gregg Writer, not only in the Reporter's 
Department, but on every page of every number. 
I also make it a point to refer constantly to my 
Manual, reviewing it regularly, in order that I 
may become absolute master of every principle 
of the system. 

You may want to know something of how I 
happened to secure my present position. To 
begin with, I learned Gregg Shorthand at the 
San Francisco Business College, San Francisco, 
Calif., five or six years ago. I have not used it 
steadily ever since leaving school, however, as 
I did clerical work for 
about three years. Approx- 
imately speaking, I might 
say that I had three years’ 
experience in general short- 
hand work before taking 
up court reporting. I nev- 
er got quite out of touch 
with shorthand, however, 
and when I had the oppor- 
tunity to try for this posi- 
tion, I practiced faithfully 
for a month or two and 
took the examination. 

The test was dictated at 
the rate of 150 words a 
minute for five consecutive 
minutes, and was given by 
three members of the bar 
selected by the Judge. One 
of them read, and the other 
two stood near holding 
their watches and keeping 
the time. This sort of test 
puts one under an intense 
nervous strain, to say the 
least, and makes it difficult 
for one to do his very best 
work. I passed the test to 
their satisfaction, however, 
and was appointed to the 
position. I won out against two other compet- 
itors, one of whom was a Pitman writer. 

In my daily work I use a notebook 8%x13 
inches in size, ruled with double columns, and 
find this size more convenient than the regula- 
tion reporter’s notebook. One does not have to 
turn leaves so often with this size, and another 
good point is that the book does not stand up 
so far from the table. 

In writing I use a fountain pen exclusively— 
yours, by the way—and find it very satisfactory 
for the work. I am always greatly interested in 
reading and studying the reporting notes of 
other Gregg writers that are reproduced in the 
magazine each month, and often run across 
some very valuable suggestions and phrases 
which I try to incorporate in my own work. 

I have learned to do quite a lot of phrasing 
myself, and find that it is one of the secrets of 
speed and that the outlines are also read much 
more readily afterwards. I have come to learn, 
too, that making the notes as small as possible 
is another help in attaining speed, and I am 
cutting my outlines down all the time. 
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From Amanuensis to Court Reporter—IV 
By Willard T. Bottome, Offical Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 


(Copyright 1900, by Willard B. Bottome) 


8. In transcribing the questions of 
counsel, slight errors in English may be 
corrected; for instance, the expression, 
“each follow the other,” may be changed 
to “each follows the other,” and “aint” 
may be changed to “are not” or “is not.” 
As a general rule, attorneys talk gram- 
matically, but even the best make slips of 
the tongue at times. 


9. When counsel objects to a ques- 
tion, the answer of the witness should 
not be taken until there is a ruling. Wit- 
nesses sometimes ignore objections and 
proceed to answer. If the question 
should be ruled out, the answer has no 
place upon the record; while if the ob- 
jection is over-ruled, the Court will 
compel the witness to repeat his answer, 
and the next time objection is made the 
witness will be apt to wait for the ruling. 


10. When an answer has been taken 
without objection, counsel may move to 
strike it from the record, and the Court 
frequently says, “Strike it out.” Of 
course, that does not mean that the an- 
swer should be expunged, because the 
attorney in reply to whose question the 
answer was given may except to its being 
striken out, and it would be impossible 
for an appellate court to decide whether 
the ruling of the court below had been 
proper or otherwise unless the answer 
appeared. 


11. In reporting argument, or open- 
ing or closing addresses, great latitude 
is permissible in the matter of editing. 
Court and counsel become so absorbed in 
the substance of what they are saying 
that they sometimes fail to construct their 
sentences properly; they start in with 
the purpose of expressing a certain idea, 


but put in so many parenthetical phrases 
that, when they stop for breath, the orig- 
inal idea has been lost sight of, and the 
sentence is left in the air without any 
ending. Where a deduction can be drawn 
as to what was intended to be said, the 
reporter should fill it in. Again, where 
there is backing and filling, and as it were 
a groping for a word and the use of two 
or three before the proper one is found, 
all but the proper one should be omitted. 
Such expressions as, “Well,” “Well, 
now,” “Well, now, then,” should be al- 
lowed to appear in argument only very 
infrequently. In other words, no wrong 
is done by editing argument of counsel, 
they not being under oath. Lapsi lin- 
guae of bench and bar are not to be per- 
petuated. (An illustration will be given 
later of a verbatim report of an argu- 
ment and the way in which it was edited 
by the reporter. ) 

12. While a witness may be stopped 
if he talks too rapidly, never interrupt 
argument, as counsel would probably 
prefer to go without a report rather than 
have their train of thought interfered 
with while they are speaking. 

* * * 

On the following page will be found 
the first plate in a series of three, illus- 
trating testimony taken in a case where 
the value of real property was sought to 
be determined. This is written up from 
material contained in Mr. Bottome’s 
book. Next month, in addition to contin- 
uing the plate series, we will present in 
type the first installment of the report of 
which Mr. Bottome speaks in paragraph 
eleven, giving in parallel columns both 
the verbatim transcript and the edited 
form. 
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A Real Estate Proceeding—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Short Cuts for Common Military Phrases 


N interesting sequel to the article on 
“Military Court Procedure” which 
was contributed by Mr. George C. John- 
son to the July issue of this magazine, is 
found in a letter which we have since re- 
ceived from him. In it he illustrates a 
number of the special reporting phrases 
and expedients which he employs in his 
work. These contractions are all so ju- 
dicious and suggestive that we are repro- 
ducing them herewith for comparison 
and study. 

In his letter Mr. Johnson says that, 
while he finds these contracted forms 
very helpful in his work, he is constantly 
polishing and revising the outlines with 
a view to getting them down to the ex- 
treme of brevity consistent with clearness 
and distinctiveness. 

We believe that the frequent publica- 
tion of such lists as these from expert 
writers engaged in various lines of re- 
porting, would be a most valuable fea- 
ture of this department. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that many similar con- 
tributions will follow Mr. Johnson’s list. 
Do not hesitate to submit your outlines 
because of the fact that your forms are 
not up to the mark from a penmanship 
point of view. In most cases (except, of 
course, facsimile specimens) it is neces- 
sary to have one of our regular plate 
writers rewrite the matter for publica- 
tion in “official style,” as was done in 
the case of Mr. Johnson’s list. While his 
notes are entirely worthy of reproduc- 
tion as they stand—which will be recog- 
nized after an examination of the fac- 
simile specimen that appeared last month 
—the original list was written in a violet 
ink, from which it is difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory engraving. 
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Key to Mr. Johnson’s Phrases 

Policeman; police officer; police station; sen- 
try; sentinel; reveille; on what duty; wall 
locker; foot locker; on guard (on the ground) ; 
on guard duty; on guard mount; sentry on 
guard; sentinel on guard; guard house; 
sentry over the prisoner; battery ; bat- 
talion; just a moment; just a minute; officer 
of the day (O. D.); recruit; recruiting station ; 
recruiting officer; court and judge ‘advocate 
duly sworn; President of the court; call of the 
President; counsel for accused; Coast Artillery 
Corps; Cavalry; Infantry; Artillery; Regi- 
ment; U. S. Army transport; United States 
ship; target range; to the prejudice of good or- 
der and military discipline; Company Com- 
mander; Commanding Officer; in charge of 
quarters; olive drab blouse (generally referred 
to as “O. D. blouse”); olive drab shirt; did re- 
main absent in desertion; did remain absent 
without leave; what I mean is; barracks bag; 
post exchange; ist Lieutenant; 2d Lieutenant; 
who is it; who is he; did you give him author- 
ity; duly executed and authenticated; exact 
date; exact words; exact language; to be ab- 
sent without leave; I have no objection; have 
you any objection; kitchen police duty; ist 
Sergeant; commissary sergeant; quartermaster 
(Q. M.) sergeant; uniform; civilian clothes; 
citizens’ clothes; civil authorities; military au- 
thorities; statement to make; Fort Sheridan; 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois; Articles of War; Head- 
quarters, Department of the Lakes; in violation 
of the 32d Article of War; Specification 3 (1, 2, 
etc.) ; in that (in charges, “x” representing the 
full name, rank, and organization of the ac- 
cused); guilty, or not guilty; general order; 
paragraph 5, special order (S. O.) No. 76; Camp 
Columbia, Cuba; honorable discharge; dishon- 
orable discharge; desert (er, tion); army; de- 
serter from the army of the U. S. of America; a 
soldier in the service of the United States; ac- 
cused; I would like to ask the accused; mem- 
ber of the court; witness for the prosecution; 
witness for the defense; duly sworn, testified as 
follows; I desire to offer in evidence; contract; 
express contract; implied contract; contract, 
express or implied; ex contractu; ex delicto; 
nunc pro tunc; res gestae; res judicata; inter- 
locutory decree; are you a prisoner in the guard 
house; one more question, if you please; state 
your full name, rank, organization and station; 
do you know the accused; if so, state who he is; 
yes, sir, I do; have you seen him before; yes, 
sir, I have seen him before, but I don’t know 
him; did he say he was a deserter from the 
army; when did you arrest him; where did you 
arrest him; did the accused say anything to 
you; accused desires to be sworn as a witness 
in his own behalf. 





Reading Back in Court 
E received a very interesting letter 
from Mr. Clifford A. Wilson, Hot 
Springs, S. D., which we reproduce here- 
with in.its entirety, for the benefit of our 
readers. Who will be the first to suggest 
a solution of the problem presented by 
Mr. Wilson? 


In taking testimony in contests and hear- 
ings before the Land Office (which is very 
similar to court reporting), one of the great- 
est difficulties I have met with is in running 
back through my notes and finding with ex- 
pedition some particular part of the testi- 
mony about which a dispute has arisen. For 
example, John Doe may have sworn in his 
direct examination that white is black, or he 
may have said nothing whatsoever about the 
matter. Later, on cross-examination, or 
perhaps hours or days afterward in re-cross 
examination on rebuttal, Mr. Doe—or mayhap 
one of the attorneys—will allege that the pre- 
vious assertion was to the effect that black 
is white, or perhaps that black is actually an 
exceedingly dark and somber color. Either 
attorney is then more than likely to “appeal 
to the record,” and it is thereupon up to the 
stenographer to run back through perhaps 
fifty pages or so of testimony, find the par- 
ticular statement, and read exactly what the 
aforesaid Doe’s averment was, or to assure 
all parties that the witness has not thereto- 
fore testified regarding this particular mat- 
ter. 

It is just at this point that the writer is 
often at a loss as to what is best to do. The 
statement is probably buried somewhere in 
fifty pages or so of notes which may be writ- 
ten on both sides of each leaf; or it may not 
be in the notes at all. Where shall he begin, 
which way ought he to go, how can he settle 
the question without consuming an uncon- 
scionable amount of time—without unduly 
delaying the proceedings? It frequently hap- 
pens that the witness has been on the stand 
several times prior to the time his former 
statement is called into question, and be- 
tween the different parts of his testimony in 
the notes is interspersed the testimony of 
other witnesses. 

I should certainly appreciate it if any of 
the readers of the Gregg Writer can and will 
suggest any way to facilitate locating testi- 
mony in cases of this sort, without the ste- 
nographer’s having to read over to himself 
practically the entire testimony of the wit- 
ness. 


The Bashful Man 

R. Emil E. Trefzger, the expert 

typist, when a shorthand reporter 
in the County Court at Peoria, IIl., had 
some amusing experiences. He tells in 
particular a story about a young couple 
who approached the judge several times 
for the purpose of being married. 

On each occasion, however, the pros- 
pective bridegroom was so intoxicated 
that the judge refused to perform the 
ceremony. Finally, after the couple had 
sought him three or four times in a vain 
endeavor to secure his services, the judge 
grew impatient, and said to the young 
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lady: 

“Madam, it is useless for you to bring 
this man here in this condition to be mar- 
ried! Why do you not come when he is 
sober ?” 

“Well, Judge,” answered the blushing 
maiden, “when he is sober, I can’t get 
him to come.” 


Key to Mr. Combrink’s Notes 


Louis Sterner (sworn) 

Direct examination by Mr. Farraher: 

Q. Your name is Louis Sterner? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you born, Mr. Sterner? A. 
Born in Sweden. 

Q. What part of Sweden? A. In the south- 
ern part. 

Q. How old are you? A. I am—was 30 years 
old yesterday. 

Q. Thirty years old yesterday. Is your moth- 
er alive? 

A. No, she is dead. 

Q. How old were you when she died? 

A. I was about 9 years old. 

Q. Nine years old. Is your father dead? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How old were you when your father died? 

A. Something like—between three and four 
years. 

Q. You have got what schooling you have in 
Sweden? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you learn your trade there? A. Yes, 
sir, I did. 

Q. What is your trade? A. I was a brick 
layer. 

Q. You were a brick layer? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How old were you when you came to the 
United States? 

A. I was 21. 

Q. And what part of the United States did 
you come to? 

A. I come to Colorado. 

Q. You have been in this country ever since? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you read and write English? 

A. Well, I can read; can’t write very much. 

Q. What have you been working at since you 
came to this country. A. Well, I have- been 
mostly working in mines and railroading. 

Q. What railroads did you work on? 

A. I worked on the road between Denver and 
Salt Lake and on the Clark road, the Alaska 
Central, and California Northeastern I been 
working, and the Northern Pacific. 

A. Worked on the Northern Pacific up in the 
State of Washington? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were you up in Alaska? 

A. I was there about 14 months. 

Q. What were you doing there? A. Railroad- 
ing. 

Q. Construction work? A. Yes, sir. ° 

Q. You were acquainted with Peter Maslin in 
his lifetime? 

A. Yes; well, I met him about November. 

A. In November last? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you worked with him as a partner 
from about Christmas down to the third of May, 
did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember going out with the boys 
there, your partners, to Dorris about the first 
of May? 

A. Yes, sir. 


The foundations of a court reporting 
speed and an expert style are laid during 
the first month at school. 


Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Reading 


The greatest trouble that employers find with 
average stenographers is that they have not 
enough general information. The ability to 
write shorthand at a moderate speed and to 
transcribe it on the typewriter should never be 
the ultimate goal of the ambitious stenographer. 
He should not be satisfied with standing on the 
bottom rung of the ladder when there is so 
much room at the top. Improve yourself by 
reading, or better still, get some one to read 
good books to you on a variety of subjects so 
that you can take them down in shorthand. By 
this plan you fulfill a triple purpose. You im- 
prove your mind, enlarge your vocabulary, and 
add materially to your shorthand knowledge and 
speed. If you cannot get a fellow student to 
join you in this plan, you may be able to form 
a class of young people who will meet once or 
twice a week, or oftener, and read aloud in turn. 
Try this; it will increase your speed, enlarge 
your knowledge, add to your vocabulary, and 
benefit you in many ways. Dictation from any 


interesting book, leading articles from a news- 
paper—any matter, in fact, that is good English 
—will assist you materially. “All is grist that 
comes to the mill” in the shape of practice, and 
the wider the scope of the reading the better the 
result. Improve yourself. 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—deeds that dropped silently from his hand, 
flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of 
those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, 
never suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor 
and familiar friend, was more than an ordinary 
man; least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; 
but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came 
thoughts out of his mouth that no other human 
lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time 
to cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge 
their mistake in imagining a similarity between 
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General Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiog- 
nomy and the benign visage on the mountain- 
side. But now, again, there were reports and 
many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming 
that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain 
eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the 
valley, but had left it in his early days and 
taken up the trades of law and politics. In- 
stead of the rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s 
sword, he had but a tongue, and it was mightier 
than both together. So wonderfully eloquent 
was he, that whatever he might choose to say, 
his auditors had no choice but to believe him; 
wrong looked like right, and right like wrong; 
for when it pleased him, he could make a kind of 
illuminated fog with his mere breath, and ob- 
scure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, 
indeed, was a magic instrument: Sometimes it 
rumbled like the thunder; sometimes it warbled 
like the sweetest music. It was the blast of 
war,—the song of peace; and it seemed to have 
a heart in it, when there was no such matter. 
In good truth, he was a wondrous man; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other 
imaginable success,—when it had been heard 
in halls of state, and in the courts of princes 
and potentates,—after it had made him known 
all over the world, even as a voice crying from 
shore to shore,—it finally persuaded his country- 
men to select him for the Presidency. Before 
this time,—indeed, as soon as he began to 
grow celebrated,—his admirers had found out 
the resemblance between him and the Great 
Stone Face; and so much were they struck by 
it, that throughout the country this distinguished 
gentleman was known by the name of— 








Legal Correspondence 
Mr. Frederick R. Holmes, 
York, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Accept my thanks for your letter'of the 28th 
inst., and the letter of Messrs. Jones, Carter & 
Hume of the 29th inst., enclosing check to the 
order of Mary R. Thomas for $80.15. I also 
acknowledge receipt of 10c in stamps to cover 
shortage on check payable to the order of Bur- 
ton Thomas. The check and stamps have been 
turned over to the respective persons. 

I regret that the balance of your fee for ser- 
vice rendered the estate of G. S. Arnold has not 
been paid. I expect, however, that since this 
additional distribution of principal has been 
made, checks will soon be received, when we will 
at once forward the balance due you. 

Very truly yours, 


American Boiler Co., 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Gentlemen : 

I have to advise that suit was brought against 
the Union Cold Storage Co., in the Supreme 
Court, on the 17th day of last October, and the 
defendant filed a plea denying all liability. Ow- 
ing to the congestion of the courts in Chicago, 
I doubt very much whether the case will be 
reached for trial before September or October 
of this year; however, it may possibly be soon- 
er. My legal representative in Chicago has 
copies of all the original correspondence in the 
case, and I will therefore ask you to send me 
the originals themselves so that I may deter- 
mine what dispositions are necessary, after 
which I will return the originals to you. If I 
remember rightly, the sale was made by your 
Mr. Hayes or one of his representatives, and the 


rest of the contract was in writing. If you sent 
a specification or estimate which was subse- 
quently converted into a contract, I shall be 
pleased to receive either the original or a copy 
of it. 

Yours truly, 


Honorable Robert Graham, 

President Canadian Banking Co., 

Quebec, Canada, 
My dear Sir: 

In accordance with our conversation this 
morning, I have advised Mr. Henry T. Brown, 
who has charge of the stock subscription lists 
of the Sterling Life Assurance & Trust Co., now 
in course of formation, that the charge of the 
Canadian Banking Co. for receiving and receipt- 
ing for payments on account of the subscrip- 
tions to capital stock certificates will be $250. 
They will allow interest on card amounts of 
money so received at the rate of 24%. 

Yours truly, 


Your Savings 


There is a story told of a woman whose hus- 
band opened her first bank account for her. 
One day she went to the bank to draw out some 
money. To her surprise the cashier said to her: 
“Madam, I am very sorry, but you have no 
more funds here.” Holding up her check book, 
the woman replied: “Impossible! see all these 
blank checks I have left.” 

This little incident illustrates a very wide- 
spread ignorance concerning the fundamental 
facts of banking. Every one should have at 
least an elementary knowledge of banking; 
should know how to open a check account, how 
to keep his check book straight, and how to 
avail himself of all the advantages of the check- 
ing system. 

Many persons have neither check accounts nor 
bond investments because they believe that in 
order to have either they must first have a large 
sum of money. The truth of the matter is that 
just as the organization of modern investment 
has brought its facilities to the very doors of the 
people everywhere, so has modern banking, and 
especially the competition for new banking busi- 
ness, made it possible for almost anybody to 
have a check account. 

“Why have a bank account?” asks the man 
who works for a salary. The answer is very 
simple. Long experience has shown that a man 
who has a balance as small as $100 really saves 
money by paying his bills with checks. If he 
paid them with actual cash he would have to 
carry currency about with him; and the chances 
are that he would find many temptations to spend 
it. Spending is always very easy when you 
have the cash about you. If a man has to stop 
and write out a check for expenditures it makes 
him think, and the desire for tempting things 
cools in the meantime. Besides, having a certain 
bank balance usually makes a man want to have 
a larger one. He gets into the habit of conserv- 
ing his money. Hence a checking account stim- 
ulates saving. 

You get some idea of the extent of this end 
of banking when you realize that the total de- 
posits of all the banks and trust companies of 
the United States aggregate $13,099,635,348. Of 
this huge treasure more than three-fourths is in 
enecking accounts or subject to call or other 
claim. 

At this point it is well to draw the distinction 
between a savings and a checking account. A 
savings account may be started with $1.00, but 
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a checking account usually requires from $50 to 
$100. You cannot draw money from your sav- 
ings account without going to the bank and pre- 
senting your passbook. This helps to keep the 
deposit intact, for many persons would rather 
not spend the money than take the trouble to go 
to their savings bank. With a checking or “ac- 
tive account,” as it is known, you can draw 
checks any time and you do not have to present 
the passbook whenever you want money. There 
are certain persons who can afford to have a 
savings bank account only, such as the laborer 
or the artisan. These men pay for the necessi- 
ties of life—that is, rent, food and clothes—with 
cash. The surplus they put into a savings bank 
for a rainy day or as a nucleus for a home. 
They could not operate a checking account. 

On the other hand, a clerk, teacher, secretary, 
salesman or housekeeper, who has to pay out a 
certain sum of money every month, can easily 
have a checking account. The fact that a man 
or woman has a checking account does not shut 
out the possibility of having a savings bank ac- 
count too. One need not interfere with the 
other. The savings account is worth while if it 
only attracts a few dollars each month. Money 
thus put away works all the time and is a re- 
serve to fall back upon in the case of an emer- 
gency. There are many well-to-do persons who 
have big checking accounts who also maintain 
accounts in savings banks. Some keep them for 
their children. 

Though few big banks openly solicit small ac- 
counts—and by small accounts are meant those 
with— 


The Teacher and the Cultivation of Ideals 


More and more does the value of the ideal 
grow upon me. Give a man bread and he will 
hunger again; give him clothes and his clothes 
will wear out; but give him an ideal and that 
ideal will be with him through every waking 
hour, lifting him to a higher plane in life and 
giving him a broader conception of his relations 
to his fellows. To get the child to take a firm 
hold of a well-rounded conception of life is the 
greatest work of those who deal with the young. 
So many lives are aimless, purposeless, and 
without plan. A preacher once presented this 
thought in a sermon built upon the text, “What 
Then?” Taking a child in school he asked the 
question. The child answers by describing the 
plans which he has for school; and what then? 
The college follows; and what then? The prep- 
aration for some particular work; and what 
then? The development of that work until it has 
been tried out and its results garnered in; and 
what then? The later years when one enjoys 
the fruits of his toil and waits for the lengthen- 
ing shadows; and what then? Thus did the 
minister pursue his questioning until he had 
completed the outline of a life and the prepara- 
tion for eternity. And one cannot follow this 
course of reasoning without concluding that no 
ideal is high enough for a noble life that is not 
high enough to be seen from both sides of the 
river that separates time from eternity. 

It will be a part of your work to cultivate in- 
dividual ideals, and the thought that you must 
constantly impress upon the child is that he 
must measure life, not by what he gets out of 
the world, but by what he puts into it. 

The teacher must also assist in the cultivation 
of a proper national ideal, and one of the most 
essential elements of the national ideal is a rec- 
ognition of the right of the majority to rule. 


This does not mean that a majority will not 
make mistakes. It simply means that the ma- 
jority has the right to make its own mistakes 
and that no smaller portion of the population 
has a divine right to make mistakes for the 
rest. The recognition of the right of the major- 
ity to rule not only reconciles the minority to 
defeat, but it prevents the use of corrupt means 
to thwart the will of the majority or secure 
from the public that which it would not know- 
ingly grant. : 

The social ideal is the only other ideal which 
I have time to mention. I might properly call it 
the economic ideal which would be realized in 
society, viz., that each individual should draw 
from. society a reward proportionate to that in- 
dividual’s contribution to society. Justice re- 
quires this and will be satisfied with nothing 
less. Inequity in the distribution of the rewards 
of the joint toil of the world is the world’s 
greatest evil to-day. Unless each one shares a 
reward proportionate to his service, the sense of 
justice is offended and endeavor is discouraged. 
The teacher ought to lead the pupil to expect no 
more than this, and all who have influence in the 
creation of public opinion should seek to secure 
an approximation to this standard in the matter 
of rewards.—Nebraska School Review. 


Court Testimony 
(Continued) 

Q Could you see any part of the west gate at 
all? A Not at all. 

Q How far could you see the gate to the 
southward of the post in which the finger arm 
rests? A I should say I could see about to the 
middle of the roadway. 

Q You should say you could see about to the 
middle of the roadway? A Yes, sir. 

Q I want to know how far you could see? 
A That is all I can give you—about. 

Q How many feet of that finger arm could 
you see? A I don’t know; I did not measure it. 

Q Did you get down and measure to a point 
that you observed from this window? A No, 
sir; I did not. 

Q Did you go down to the gate post and then 
see what the same straight line running from 
that window to the gate would allow you to see? 
A I looked from the gate towards the window, 
too. 

Q Were you standing close to the gate? AI 
was. 

Q What position did you occupy close to the 
gate? A I stood in an erect position at about 
the center of the gate. 

Q You say about the center? A Yes, sir. 

Q You were down there at this time, were 
you? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q Did you stand to the south of the finger 
arm, the single finger arm? A You mean where 
the arm rests, I presume? 

Q Where the arm rests—well, on the crutch 
post. A Yes. 

Q Did you stand to the south of that? ATI 
stood in about the center of the roadway. 

Q Do you know what the finger arm is? A 
I think I do. ; 

Q The tip of the gate, you know what that is, 
the single post? A Certainly I do. 

Q Following that from the post to the south, 
tell us, if you can, any point on the gate which 
you observed, and by which you stood when you 
saw the window in the Stones’ house. A I did 
not say that I saw the window from the gate. 

Q Did you see any part of the house from the 
gate? A The corner of it—yes, sir. 








